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BOSTON BA Gas 1d, 1921 


Signs and Portents 


HERE ARE SIGNS and portents that unusual 
things will come to pass in Detroit. The Gen- 
eral Conference may be the scene of a great theolog- 
ical controversy. For several years a clear and pre- 
cise difference has been developing between what we 
call, with our rather poor verbal resources, the 
radical and the conservative. The division—for 
speaking intellectually it is not less—is not harm- 
ful or even undesirable in itself. What matters is 
the temper with which the advocates of either side 
approach not only the subject of dispute, but one 
another. 

It is believed there are ministers who, according 
to the limitations of our skimp language, deny 
Deity or at any rate do not accept the commonly 
accepted ideas of Deity. The name “God” they 
will not use in the manner common among their 
brethren. This is undoubtedly due more to words 
than any other reason; but there is also a real dif- 
ference in the substance of thinking. What goes 
on in some of our ministers’ minds, and, indeed, in 
many of our laymen’s minds, represents a parting 
of the ways. 

It is timely for this journal to declare without 
equivocation our belief that there is no wisdom in 
any doctrine that denies the absolute law of God. 
The foundations of eternity are above the heads 
and underneath the feet of all the sons of men. 
Our living conviction is unshakable that the reward 
of righteousness, truth, love, and service are written 
in the earth in every part; the very stones cry out 
the good law of the Everlasting. Man is not the 
measure of all things. He never was and never will 
be. He is creature ever, and the Creator gives him 
life and breath and brain and soul. These human 
attributes have been wrought out by the Power not 
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ourselves from the primordial time when, as our 
best scholars tell us, man was not. At this time 
we eschew metaphysics, even formal theological 
discussion; we speak rather as the homely folk 
speak who have eyes to see, ears to hear, and com- 
mon sense that has not been spoiled by intellectual 
unreality. We know the intuitive and sound be- 
lief which holds the multitude. It is true of men 
high or low in knowledge. And because their 
simple affirmation is infinitely stronger than any 
philosophical denial, and can gather to its defence 
the best arguments that the human mind ever con- 
ceived, we commend to the people, including the 
laity, that they gird their armor on and, if it must 
be, fight the good fight. It may come in Detroit. 
We forecast this will be the greatest conference in 
at least thirty years. It may mean one of the 
crossroads in American Unitarianism. 


Defend the Faith 


\\, HEN MEN ARE ATTACKED for their re- 

VY ligious views, let them or their friends not 
repeat the familiar untruth that this is a sure evi- 
dence they may not enjoy the liberty which we say 
is the glory of the liberal faith. Of course they 
are free to believe what they please. And what 
they believe as true, other men are just as free to 
We are all free, on both sides. 
Indeed, it is the very life of the church, and the 
soul of truth, to wrestle in a time like this. We 
should keep it foremost. We have seen the other 
attitude which says bitter things against people 
whose views are despised. We have noted also how 
some of the valiant-till-attacked seek protection in 
their stress by means of the device that their free- 
dom is assailed. 

What theological difference needs is men; and 
these men ought to have not only the courage to 
stand up for the faith that is in them, but also the 
brains to know how to state their argument in the 
engagement and confound the other completely. 
The truth is, the adventurers in doctrinal fields and 
even byways are not infrequently better equipped 
by their mental curiosity and persistence than the 
satisfied and conservative holders of the established 
elements of faith. The latter sometimes commit 
the blunder of counting it enough to hold sound 
doctrine, when they ought always to persuade 
people that they have the truth. Religious think- 
ing never gets into their head. They deserve to be 
undone. They have a solemn obligation to defend 
the faith. 

No man should be silenced for what he thinks. 
The only right quietus comes of sound reasoning. 
In other days we had a sorry time of it, with all the 
blame by no means on one side. Some men lost 
their manners. To-day we are surely too wise in 
the wisdom of this world and too heartily com- 
mitted to the main thing, religion and the power of 


it for the redemption of human souls, to become — 


the worst of all possible creatures, namely, heresy — 
hunters in the temple of the free spirit. 
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Selling the Book 


ROSSET & DUNLAP have thrown a high-ex- 

plosive shell into the publishing world. They 
have placed on the market a seventy-five cent edi- 
tion of the life of Theodore Roosevelt by William 
Roscoe Thayer, generally accepted as the best biog- 
raphy. The volume is well bound in boards and 
is printed in clear large type. With book prices 
soaring to prohibitive costs, with editions poorly 
bound and printed, this move on the part of a large 
publishing-house deserves more than passing atten- 
tion. Does it indicate decline of book prices to old 
levels, and rise of binding and printing to former 
standards? The return cannot come immediately. 
Printing cannot recover at once from the serious 
interruptions suffered during the last few months. 
The price of paper, glue, labor, and accessories can- 
not be reduced ata stroke. Grosset & Dunlap must 
have published the book influenced by other motives 
than expectation of present profit on the invest- 
ment. 

What is the present trend in the book world? 
Has the prediction proved true that publishers were 
going to confine their selections to books sure of im- 
mediate and wide sale? In the instance of some pub- 
lishing-houses it has proved true. The majority 
of concerns, however, have gone on publishing vol- 
umes of permanent value, though the output has 
not been as great as in former years. But enough 
biography, history, political economy, metaphysics, 
psychology, and biology have been printed to satisfy 
students in these fields. Successful publishers 
must be far-seeing. Though the standard work on 
biology may not pay for publication for some years, 
while the story by Zane Grey will pay many times 
over in a few months, the book on biology will out- 
live by years the Zane Grey story. The sales of 
Zane Grey, Gene Stratton-Porter, and Harold Bell 
Wright have been impressive. One million copies 
of Zane Grey’s stories were sold last year. Harold 
Bell Wright’s books have a total sale of 7,500,000 
copies, and Gene Stratton-Porter’s of over 8,000,- 
000. But, as Herbert I’. Jenkins of Little, Brown 
& Co. pointed out in an address before the Ameri- 
ean Library Association held recently at Swamp- 
scott, Mass., these are not the real best sellers. He 
continued, “Kipling sold to the extent of 2,000,000 
copies last year, and for the last four years the 
sales of Mark Twain reached 750,000 copies a year.” 
What has happened to “Trilby,” a best seller twen- 
ty-five years ago, or to “The Calling of Dan 
Matthews,” a best seller ten years ago, or to “Over 
They have 
gone to the second-hand shops, and are a drug 
there. On the other hand, demand for the works 
of Kipling, Conrad, and Mark Twain increases 
with the passing of time. In the last analysis, 
standard books are the ones which pay best returns 
to author and publisher. And Grosset & Dunlap 
may not have gone so far afield after all, in placing 


_ Thayer’s “Roosevelt” on the market at a popular 


price, since it is a book that will live, and will 


aes, richly pay to advertise. 
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The Savage Nation 


URIOUS, IS IT NOT, how public opinion goes 

up and down like a fever chart? One day the 
consensus is emphatic. We all hold fact to a certain 
idea. Then comes some great piece of news, or a 
masterful personality makes a momentous speech, 
or, it may be, out of nowhere in particular rides 
like a horseman in armor another opposing idea, 
and we are all turned about, we are all changed in 
the twinkling of an eye. Yesterday, and how we 
spoke peace! We knew nothing beside. We sup- 
pose to-day the belief in peace is further away 
from the thought of people than it-has been for 
five years. The League of Nations is dead in most 


‘Ininds; nobody, it seems, is in the least interested 


in. the disarmament conference next autumn, and 
as for the purposes which engaged us in the late 
war, tell it to the marines! 

This is only a state of mind, which is something 
that we knew about before the new psychology 
came, and we do not mean to regard it over-seri- 
ously. We have good states of mind quite as often, 
and the very optimistic among us believe that in 
great crises we always arise grandly to meet the 
situation, just as we believe that supermen are al- 
ways in the offing ready for the great emergency. 

It must be a recognition of this way of chang- 
ing our minds as we change our coats that led 
President Harry A. Garfield of Williams College 
to conceive the idea of gathering famous publicists 
and statesmen from many lands into an institute 
of politics, which is now in session. The most not- 
able figure is Viscount Bryce, and he is giving 
the backbone to the notable occasion'by a series of 
lectures, profound in scholarship and yet much in 
the manner of H. G. Wells. He tells us we are 
not at peace in the world and have never been. 
The reason is, we have been in a “state of nature” 
in our international relations. That is, we have 
not been organized under laws. Each nation has 
been for its own. Once man was like that,—all 
for himself. He was a savage before he became a 
member of “a community legally organized.” 

We gather that the nation is still in a savage 
state, and will become civilized when it organizes 
with other states for a world community. The 
institute wants to help us to get out of a state of 
nature into a state of grace. It is a happy begin- 
ning. Its religious significance is obvious. When 
we can make politics the divinely appointed instrn- 
ment it ought to be to do the law of love among the 
nations, the gospel will be fulfilled. The full mean- 
ing of Christ waits upon the wisdom and service of 
politicians. They make states and they will make 
the state. They are the technical leaders. The 
church must quicken and urge them to their apos- 
tolie task. Let the leaders educate the people, for 
with knowledge we shall not be carried to and fro as 
we now are with every wind and wave of doctrine. 


In this issue: Leading features of forthcoming General Confer- 
ence, and Dr. Dodson’s bold declaration about atheism in church, 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


“Open Covenants” at the Disarmament Conference 


HE IMPORTANT INFORMATION came from London 
| last week that Premier Lloyd George would not come to 
Washington in the near future to attend an international 
conference preliminary to the conference on the limitation of 
armaments scheduled to take place next November. The reason 
for the Prime Minister’s decision was more significant than the 
fact itself. That reason is that there will be no preliminary 
conference. Such a gathering will not be called, because Presi- 
dent Harding does not wish to make it a forerunner of the 
main conference. It is pointed out by friends of the move- 
ment to limit armaments by international agreement that in a 
preliminary conference the diplomats of the old schools would 
have found an inviting opportunity for private agreements, 
conditional proposals, and contingent promises—on such ques- 
tions, for instance, as the various problems of the Far Hast. 
There is every indication of a purpose, on the part of President 
Harding at least, to follow the principle of “open covenants, 
openly arrived at,’ in the coming parley of nations. 


Dominion Premiers Halt Naval Support of Empire 


Another significant prospect of success. at the conference is 
to be seen in the attitude defined by the dominion premiers last 
week. These spokesmen of public sentiment among English- 
speaking folk overseas reaffirmed their loyalty to the Empire 
and recognized the necessity for co-operation in the upbuilding 
and maintenance of the defensive power of the Empire at sea. 
But in a resolution passed by them they added that they were 
of the opinion that recommendations on such co-operation 
“should be deferred until after the forthcoming conference on 
disarmament.” ‘The dominion premiers thus put themselves on 
record as expecting concrete results from the conference,—re- 
sults which they expect will affect the naval programme, not 
of the distant future, but of next year or the year after that. 
And it must be remembered that the dominion premiers are 
exerting ‘a powerful influence upon imperial affairs, as witness 
the postponement for a year of the question of the renewal of 
the Anglo-Japanese treaty in response to voices from overseas. 


Viscount Bryce Calls the Peace a Peril 


Viscount James Bryce made a notable address before the 
Institute of Politics at Williams College in Massachusetts on 
August 2. Of the peacemakers at Versailles, the venerable 
but clear-thinking author of “The American Commonwealth” 
said: “Their work has received in Europe nothing but cen- 
sure. One hears people say, ‘The sort of peace that these 
negotiators gave us is as bad as was the war.’” In pointing 
out the groundwork of mistrust and apprehension on which the 
present international structure rests, Viscount Bryce con- 
tinued: “There is no blacker cloud, pregnant with future 
storm, hanging over Europe now than that which darkens the 
banks of the Rhine; not even after Jena in 1806, not even 
after Gravelotte and Sedan and the capitulation of Paris in 
1871, has the prospect of reconciliation between two neighbor- 
ing peoples seemed so distant.” The eminent liberal also 
vigorously condemned the “handing over” of a quarter of a 
million Germans in the Austrian Tyrol to Italy “as if they 
had been so many cattle.” 


Is Soviet Russia Yielding to Mr. Hoover? 


News of the release of all Americans imprisoned in Russia 
was furnished to the American press last week through the 
Associated Press. This unexpected result was Soviet Rus- 
sia’s reply to the condition placed by the American Relief 
Administration, acting through its chief, Herbert Hoover, 
upon the extension of its relief work to Russia. At the end 
of the week, the great charity was awaiting the actual appear- 
ance of the released prisoners before proceeding to the work 
of aiding the children and the sick in the vast territory that 
once constituted an outwardly powerful empire. The Ameri- 
ean Relief Administration apparently was not disposed to 
accept any assurances or place its faith in any promises. It 
demanded the accomplishment of one fact before it should 
proceed with the accomplishment of another fact. 
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Radicals Laughing at “Silver” Lusk 


The heart and soul of the campaign against the radicals in 
New York, which resulted in the expulsion of the Socialist 
members of the New York Assembly two years ago, was an 
up-state member by the name of Clayton R. Lusk. Senator 
Lusk was the chairman of the joint legislative committee that 
conducted a sensational investigation into the principles, views, 
and conduct of Socialists, Communists, and “Reds” of all 
shades. The same Senator, who is majority leader of the 
State Senate, admitted in the course of another investigation 
the other day, that he had received the gift of a silver service, 
to his wife, from the organization of the New York City detec- 
tives, whose bill for increased pay and assured tenure of office 
he had fathered in the last legislature. The service was 
valued at $1,131, although Mr. Lusk had previously character- 
ized it as a trifling memento of a pleasant association. Senator 
Lusk was also credited—despite his subsequent denial—with 
the statement that everybody in Albany was in the habit of re- 
ceiving such remembrances. Now is the radicals’ turn to 
laugh—and they are enjoying the joke on “Silver” Lusk hugely. 


A “Golden Voice” that is Stilled 


Like a shocking false note in a beloved harmony came the 
news from Naples that Enrico Caruso had died there on August 
2. The end of the great tenor came with especial unexpected- 
ness, because, after his serious illness in New York last winter, 
he had been pronounced cured, and his return to the Metropol- 
itan Opera House next autumn was awaited confidently by 
millions who found in his voice the best expression of human 
emotion in terms of music. It would be safe to say that the 
present generation of music lovers suffered a personal bereave- 
ment in the loss of Caruso. He earned large amounts of money. 
For an evening’s work in the Metropolitan, he received $5,000. 
in Buenos Aires he was paid $7,000 for a performance. 
Havana paid $10,000 for the privilege of hearing him once. At 
the Metropolitan, only one artist—an American soprano—ri- 
valled him as a drawing-card. He is reputed to have left a for- 
tune of $2,500,000. But his chief distinction was that he was 
worth hearing at almost any price—and of surviving as a 
happy, mellifluous memory. 


Hays Speeding Up the Postal Service 


Wihatever may be said of Will H. Hays as a political organ- 
izer, comment from various parts of the country testifies to 
his powers of organization as Postmaster-General. When Mr. 
Hays’s predecessor, Mr. Burleson, relinquished his office last 
March, the impression was general that the mail service, partly 
through the strain to which it had been subjected during the 
war, had reached the lowest level within the memory of the 
oldest inhabitant since the Civil War. During the past three 
or four months, a notable improvement is reported from all 
sides. Not only has Mr. Hays laid down the principle that 
the business of the post-office is not to censor mail, but to col- 
lect, transport, and deliver it in the shortest possible time; but 
he has laid special emphasis on this latter proposition. During 
the campaign for the Presidency, Mr. Hays, as chairman of 
the Republican National Committee, drew a vigorous fire from 
his political opponents. Since his appointment as Postmaster- 
General, he has devoted himself to the duties of his office with 
an intelligent industry that has resulted in a good deal of 
non-partisan appreciation. 


Rights of Non-Union Workers Upheld — 


The United States Railroad Labor Board last week took an 
interesting step to safeguard the rights of non-union labor. In 
its decision on a controversy between the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road and the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
etc., which has been submitted to a ballot by the corporation, 
the Board found that both the carrier and the Brotherhood had 
been “unjust and unreasonable” in their manner of taking the 
ballot. .The carrier is criticised for discriminating against 
the Brotherhood and the Brotherhood for seeking to exclude 
non-union men. “It is the purpose of this Board,’ says the 
decision, “to guarantee both to the carrier and its employees, 
union and non-union, every right conferred upon them by law, 
to the end that there may be the harmonious co-operation essen- 
tial to the well-being of both parties and the highest service 
to the public at large.” rT 


* 
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Plans for General Conference 


Special efforts to get a large attendance in Detroit—Chief 
Fustice Taft is president—The speakers already chosen 


LANS ARE APPROACHING completion for the 
Pp twenty-ninth meeting of the General Conference 

of Unitarian and Other Liberal Christian 
Churches to be held in Detroit, October 4-7. This 
year’s conference assumes unusual importanee for at 
least three reasons. It is to be held in the interior, 
hundreds of miles from the Atlantic seaboard; it is the 
first meeting since the successful financial canvass 
which has made possible the Unitarian religious and 
educational campaign, and the first since the Unita- 
rian Laymen’s League really was ready to go into 
action. 

In recognition of the foregoing, the Conference is 
making a special drive for attendance in Detroit, has 
assigned one of its three evenings to the Laymen’s 
League, and will close its programme with a discus- 
sion of the subject, “A Programme for the Continua- 
tion of the Campaign.” 

Consistent with the assignment of the evening of 
October 6 to the laymen, the conference session of 
that day will be held in Ann Arbor, where the obliga- 
tions of Unitarian churches and other agencies in 
schools and colleges will be considered in the atmos- 
phere of the University of Michigan. Activity in 
college and university centres is one which the League 
has ever urged upon its chapters, the Ann Arbor 
chapter being one of the foremost in its response to 
this League purpose. 

Dr. John F. Shepard, head of the Department of 
Psychology at the University of Michigan, and or- 
ganizer of the Young People’s Forum in Ann Arbor, 
will be one of the speakers at this session. Rev. John 
H. Lathrop, minister of the Church of the Saviour 
in Brooklyn, N.Y., and director of its extensive social 
work, will speak at this session on “The Ministry.” 

The conference will begin with two ministers’ meet- 
ings on Tuesday, October 4. Rev. Dr. Charles E. 
Park, minister of the First Church in Boston, will 
present an informal report for the commission ap- 
pointed at Baltimore two years ago to consider the 
standardization of public worship. “The Congre- 
gational Polity, Its Defects and Remedies” will be 
discussed by Rey. H. E. B. Speight, recently of Berkeley, 
Calif., and soon to become associate minister at King’s 
Chapel, Boston; Rev. Harry Foster Burns of Balti- 
more; and Rey. Robert S. Loring of Milwaukee. 

Meetings will be held in the Unitarian church, 
and in Temple Beth-El, a large and beautiful building 
occupied by the leading liberal Jewish congregation 
of Detroit. Here will be held the first conference 
session, on Wednesday morning, October 5. Follow- 
ing the devotional service led by Rev. Eugene 
Rodman Shippen, minister of the Second Church in 
Boston, the address of the president of the Conference, 
Chief Justice Taft, will be given. Rev. Frederick 
R. Griffin of Philadelphia, chairman of the Council, 
which is in charge of the programme, will present his 
report. At this session there will be a paper by Rev. 
Abraham M. Rihbany, minister of the Church of the 
Disciples, Boston. 

Following this session the ministers, the Women’s 
Alliance, and the Laymen’s League will gather at 
luncheons. With Rey. Augustus P. Reccord of De- 
troit as chairman, the ministers will discuss “Con- 
structive Preaching” from two points of view: to 
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build up churches, Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce of Wash- 
ington, D.C., Rev. George R. Dodson, minister of the 
Church of the Unity, St. Louis, and Rev. James A. 
Fairley of Jamaica Plain, Mass.; to build up individ- 
uals, Rev. Frank A. Powell of Braintree, Mass., Rev. 
Frederick May Eliot of St. Paul, and Rev. Frank C. 
Doan of Iowa City, Ia. 

At the second conference there will be three ad- 
dresses on the general subject, “The Faith that is in 
Us,” by Rev. William L. Sullivan, minister of All 
Souls Church, New York, Rev. John H. Dietrich of 
Minneapolis, and Rev. Dilworth Lupton of Cleveland. 

On the morning of the last day, Rev. Sydney B. 
Snow of Montreal will speak on “Doctrinal Instruc- 
tion.” This session will close with the consideration 
of resolutions and such other business as may come 
before the Conference. The awakening of the spirit 
and purpose of Unitarian churches as revealed by the 
progress of the Unitarian Campaign and the Laymen’s 
League has convinced some that the time is right for 
the consideration of other concrete methods of pro- 
moting the solidity and growth of the denomination. 
It is expected that for this reason the business session 
of the Detroit conference will be the most interesting 
in years. 

Chief Justice Taft’s influence will be felt through- 
out the entire conference, as it was during the pre- 
liminary stages on organization and development of 
the Unitarian Campaign. The Conference is honored 
in having its president selected to preside over the 
Supreme Court of the United States, the first Uni- 
tarian in the history of the country to serve as the 
head of two of the three departments of administration 
prescribed by the Constitution. The Conference is 
proud of his predecessors in office, such men as George 
William Curtis, George Frisbie Hoar, John D. Long, 
Horace Davis, Carroll D. Wright, Charles W. Eliot, 
and others of distinguished record. 


LETTERS totHe FDITOR 


Minister Takes Exception 


To the Editor of Ton CuristiAN REGISTER :— 

It seems to me that Mr. Wintersteen’s article on the 
Y. W. C. A. in spiritual warfare, in Tue CHRISTIAN 
Rearster for July 7, calls for some reply. 

I do not see why we should be indignant if the Em- 
ployers’ Association chooses to oppose the so-called 
social gospel. The employers are certainly acting 
within their rights as Americans. That their opposi- 
tion should result in the withdrawal of financial sup- 
port is not surprising, for they surely have the right 
to be concerned as to how their money is being em- 
ployed. F 

To my mind Christianity has a social gospel of tre- 
mendous power. That gospel is summed up in the 
brotherhood of man, the Fatherhood of God, and the 
divine nature of the human soul. But this so-called 
social gospel which we are asked to champion is not 
a gospel at all. It is a simon-pure political programme. 
Not only is it a political programme but it is a pro- 
gramme still in the formative state. Even the, ex- 
pression “industrial democracy” is still a loose term 
and capable of many different meanings. How are we 
to tell whether its final definition is to be communism, 
Bolshevism, or applied Christianity? 

Now when a religious organization undertakes to 
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back a political programme it seems perfectly clear 
to me that it can expect to be opposed. 

The Editor seems to make the story of humanity 
a struggle of the classes, a war of those who have 
not against those who have. The violence and revolu- 
tion of the past are due to the desire of the powerful 
classes to keep all others down. He seems to assume 
that the possession of power implies the abuse of it. 
I rather believe that the tragedies of the past are due 
to the ignorance, greed; selfishness, narrowness, and 
ambition in man’s nature, and that the true warfare 
of the church is against these elements in all classes. 
Are we not all striving for power in some form or 
another? The poorest parish minister prides him- 
self in the power for good which he exerts over the 
lives of his people. My own experience has taught 
me that most of the good as well as the evil in the 
world is done by men who have power and are ready 
to use it. 

This article raises a serious issue. The church has 
the right to champion these and all other reform 
movements, if it so desires. The real question is this: 
Is it the part of wisdom? 

The right of the minister to speak on any and all 
subjects which he is qualified to speak on by study 
and experience is not questioned, provided he does not 
neglect the personal needs of his people; but theologi- 
cal seminaries do not, I believe, turn out industrial 
experts. Is it to our purpose to attempt to direct or 
manage political movements or to make ourselves a 
propaganda bureau for them? If so, we alienate men 
of power who wish to use their power for good. We 
cease to be the church of the people and become the 
‘tool of the majority. We assume that the opposition 
has no religion and necessarily exclude them from 
our fold. f 

The attempt to bring religion into every-day life is 
one of the most popular movements of our day, but 
it should be done through personalities and not by 
mass action, which is always dangerous and blindly 
tyrannical. We also face the danger that we shall 
spread religion so thin that it amounts to nothing in 
its own name. Can the church which tries to be 
everything to everybody really be anything to any 
one? 

The part of religion is to nurture the individual 
conscience of mankind. It cannot be done in the 
mass. There are times when we must speak out if 
inhuman conditions exist in our community or state. 
But I fail to see how personalities are enriched or 
transformed by us when we embark upon popular 
political reforms that lead we know not where. 

I hope that these views will not be deemed reaction- 
ary, for I believe the church to be a power for progress 
when rightly employed. But let us build on firm 
foundations of character and not political quicksands. 


Hurry Breun. 
BrEprorpD, Mass. 


[Our readers know that in our American Unitarian 
Association and our General Conference we do take 
definite positions on social problems, and always have 
done so. Mr. Wintersteen kept strictly and fairly to 
the application of ethical, spiritual, and human prin- 
ciples involved in the rights of man as a social being, 
and in no sense did he take account of technical eco- 
nomic, political, or industrial questions. His article 
knew no class, only people. It was an analysis of a 
great religious controversy. It was not the fact that 
the Employers objected, but that their secretary baldly 
misrepresented and grossly exaggerated both the 
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Y. W. C. A. and the Federal Council of Churches on the 
Social Question, and on that basis caused violent and 
abusive names to be bandied about against utterly 
devoted people who have only spiritual objects at heart, 
and also caused for a season the withdrawal of funds 
by the false charges. Men have a right to their opinion, 
and to decide their gifts, but they have no right to lie 
maliciously and no réason to be duped.—Tue Enprror. | 


Clear Thinking or Death 


The question of theism, which by some is denied, and the 
fallacy of liberty only, without a doctrinal 
content, arouses an opponent 


GEORGE ROWLAND DODSON 


Here is the most cogent and—who knows?—far-reaching 
challenge, or acceptance of a challenge, we have read in a 
generation. The author is one of our great scholars and 
devout ministers. He brings to the church’s great arena of 


free discussion the most vital and significant question that 
perplexes and in some cases grieves the Unitarian fellowship. 


The article will provoke spirited replies. Please send them 
promptly and make them strong.—TuHeE Eprror. 


prized and enjoyed by a few, not only for its 
results, but for its own sake, most of us 
resort to it only when we are in trouble. When our 
affairs are entangled, when crises arise, when we are 
threatened with loss, we are forced to make an effort 
to understand the situation in order to save our- 


W om CLEAR AND EFFECTIVE thinking is 


selves. This is as true of social movements as it is 
of individuals. And it is true of the liberal churches 
to-day. For there is no doubt about it. We are in 
trouble. It is the conviction of the writer that only 


clear thinking and the courage to take a definite po- 
sition can save us. For a century the Unitarian 
churches have been advancing, new ideas have been 
accepted, and to-day it is frequently said that they 
stand for nothing but liberty. But surely that is 
a mistake, oné which has not only had serious con- 
sequences for us in the past, but which to-day menaces 
us. If we had not actually a common stock of ideas 
and ideals, of sympathies and beliefs, we would not 
gather in churches. Liberty is like air. It is 
necessary, but it does not unite men in spiritual 
fellowship. The men of this day breathe the com- 
mon air, yet some of them are desperate criminals, 
while others are living beautiful lives of love and 
service. 

While we have talked of liberty as if it were the only 
thing essential, there has all along been an unex-. 
pressed premise. We have assumed, and were jus- 
tified in the assumption, that in our use of liberty we 
had a common faith in God and man, and that our 
churches were formed for worship and communion 
with God. We have had so much confidence in one 


_another that it did not occur to any one that these 


essentials would be denied. With practical unanim- 
ity, Unitarians throughout their history have held a 
rational faith which has actually been the basis of 
their fellowship, though they have refused formally 
to require it. This has naturally puzzled our relig- 
ious neighbors. How, indeed, could they be ex- 
pected to understand us when we declared our faith 
to be without content, when all the while that content 
was so generally held that we never thought of 
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the new age which we now enter. 
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doubting it? So long as this situation continued, 
the error and the danger of saying that nothing unites 
us except abstract liberty were not apparent. Now, 
however, we find that theism is being denied by men 
who speak as representatives of our movement, and 
who feel that they have a right to do so since we 
stand for nothing but the liberty to stand for any- 
thing or for nothing at all. A speaker at the Western 
Conference in May declared in a clear, sincere, and 
forceful address that theism must be given up, that the 
thought of God will have to go, that the long evolution 
of the idea of God is to end in no idea at all, and that 
the future belongs to an atheistic humanism. When 
a protest was made to the Western Secretary, stating 
that such addresses ought not to be given under 
circumstances in which they will naturally be re- 
garded as representative, he defended his action, say- 
ing that we stand for nothing but liberty. 

Consider what this means. A man whose business 
is largely that of securing ministers for churches 
repeatedly states that he does not consider theism 
essential, but is satisfied with men who preach the 
gospel of atheistic humanism. And all the while the 
fact is that probably not 2 per cent. of our people 
would attend a church or send their children to a 
Sunday-school which taught that there is no God. 
They are not prepared to give up prayer, worship, 
and communion with God, and to abandon forever 
the Twenty-third Psalm, the Lord’s Prayer, and all 
the hymns in which the name of God occurs. But 
what can we say to one who so misrepresents our ac- 
tual position, if we agree with him that Unitarian 
religion is nothing but liberty? 

It is not true and never has been true of the men 
and women in the liberal churches that they would re- 
gard as Unitarian anything which an honest but er- 
ratie thinker might proclaim in the name of liberty. 
A somewhat extreme case will illustrate this in a way 
to put it beyond dispute. A minister is an ethical 
as well as a religious teacher. Well, let us suppose 
an occupant of one of our pulpits feels deeply the im- 
perfections of marriage, and arrives at the conclusion 
that marriage should be abolished, and that free love 
should take its place. There is no Unitarian church 
that would endure for a moment his teaching on the 
subject. That he arrived at his conclusions honestly 
and in the use of his liberty does not make them any 
less detestable. So the average American believes 
in liberty, but he does not on that account have any 
sympathy with those who interpret liberty as the 
right to attempt to overthrow the government and 
substitute anarchy. 

The simple fact is that the Unitarian churches do 
have a common faith, however reluctant they may 
be to give it statement. It is the proclamation of 
this faith, and our life.in this faith, which have given 
us whatever influence we have in American life. We 
could talk about liberty as if it were the only thing, 
when we were all the while presenting our rational 
faith. But when this faith is being given up by some 
and explicitly denied by others, the situation has 
changed. The public will be still more puzzled by a 
religious fellowship in which atheism and faith in 
God are preached side by side. And ministers the 
joy of whose life is to preach a theistic faith which is 
the sublime intellectual and religious outcome of the 
ages naturally cannot be enthusiastic in winning 
men and women to a church other ministers of which 
regard that faith as a superstition to be left behind in 
And I wonder 
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how much money Unitarian laymen will give to pro- 
mote the view that Jesus was under the spell of a 
pathetic delusion when he spoke of his communion 
with God. 

I use the word “atheism” with reluctance, because 
it implies a reproach I do not mean to make; but it is a 
matter of life and death to be clear. Reluctant as 
we may be to face fundamental issues, the question 
presses whether the time has not come when the Uni- 
tarian. churches must take some position. If they 
are content with abandonment of theism, must they 
not accept the inevitable loss of the men and women 
whose interest in the liberal Christian movement is 
in its’great and beautiful faith? 

Please observe that I am not raising an issue. It 
is raised by those who proclaim a sub-human, imper- 
fect God who does not know his own mind; by those 
for whom God is nothing objective, living and real, 
but merely a name for an idea in our minds; and by 
those who are abandoning both the name and the idea 
I am stating a situation which is prac- 
tically accepted if no action is taken with regard to it. 
What action should be taken? That is a problem for 
our collective wisdom. All that seems clear is that 
we must avow our faith in God, even though the state- 
ment of that faith may remind us of a creed. If 
atheism is to be preached in our name, no money that 
can be raised or organizations that may be developed 
can save us from the extinction which confusion and 
negation deserve. 


Scriptural Hymns 
HARRIET EVERARD JOHNSON 
III 
Love Divine 


O Love Divine !—whose constant beam 
Shines on the eyes that will not see. 


Bishop and Quaker; in characteristics and en- 

vironment how diverse, yet are one in soul and 
process of thought. Two prophets, poet and saint, 
struggle alike in doubt and perplexity over the age-long 
problem of sin. The evidences of God’s love and mercy, 
perfect, as are also His wisdom and justice, these found 
in Scripture narrative, more especially in the accounts 
of the Christmas Angels, the Pentecostal Tongues, and 
the Crucified One at the gates of Damascus, lead both 
seers to the same conclusion, a conclusion beautifully 
epitomized in the above hymn (New Hymn and Tune 
Book, No. 73). 

This hymn is adapted from a fragment of a poem by 
Whittier entitled “The Shadow and the Light.” It in- 
cludes stanzas xviii., xix., and xx. of the poem with 
another stanza, third in the hymn, of which the 
source is uncertain. The poet has been musing over 
the “Confessions of Saint Augustine,” until through 
the magic of thought-fellowship he is in fancy trans- 
ported to the distant African shores, where side by side 
the two mystics, the barriers of time removed, debate 


A UGUSTINE OF HIPPO and our own Whittier— 


‘the awful question which has slain many an individual 


faith. 

Together they face the heartrending fact of sin, 
which exists, despite the goodness, the omnipotence of 
God; together they confront the Sphinx, that person- 
ified interrogation, the deferred hope of antiquity; 
and together they turn away disappointed and un- 
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satisfied, to seek and find an identical solution in the 
Scriptures. 

The Old Testament is first searched, and the ancient 
story of Adam’s sin is noted, as are also the successive 
sins which pursue the generations of Adam. Always 
mercy and love hover near, but the justice of God must 
perforce allow man genuine free-will. Then in the New 
Testament is found a reaffirmation of the promise, in 
form clearer and more uplifting. Together the sages, 
ancient and modern, meditate in rapture upon it. Here 
is the climax of the poem and the opening of the hymn. 

Love Divine, ever constant, ever beneficent ; unseen, 
because men will not see; ignored, though waiting to 
bless; forgotten, yet never forgetful. The faintest 
striving, the slightest aspiration light again the Pen- 
tecostal flames, those tongues of the Spirit which 
descend on wise or simple even as on the disciples of 
old. Without distinction of age, race, nation, or belief, 
God has His dwelling-place. He requires only the con- 
verted heart and the seeing and listening soul. To such 
He is able to send the divine vision, to speak the eternal 
word. 

Disheartened by the dulness of his followers, Jesus 
said: “Having eyes, see ye not? and having ears, hear 
ye not?” 

Let us praise God that to all ages and to all climes 
He has sent those who have heard the Word and seen 
the Vision, and that each era has produced the poet and 
the prophet who in the kinship of genius link all times 
and countries, and with a sublime unanimity of spirit 
and purpose reveal Him in all His perfect love. 

O Beauty, old yet ever new! 
Eternal Voice, and Inward Word, 


The Logos of the Greek and Jew, 
The old sphere-musie which the Samian heard! 


Truth which the sage and prophet saw 
Long sought without, but found within, 
The Law of Love beyond all law, 
The Life o’erflooding mortal death and sin! 


The Shadow and the Light. 
Stanzas XXI. and XXII. 


Let Us Highly Resolve 


Now is vacation, when we are less constrained by life’s 
‘‘must,’’ and are able to decide what we ‘‘may,’’ 
or even ‘‘won't’’—The time to untangle 
mere convention from the true virtue 


HERBERT ATCHINSON JUMP 


UCH OF OUR LIVING, alas, is not the harvest 
M of deliberate choosing. It is nothing but nerv- 

ous compulsion. We merely do the things we 
absolutely have to do. We seldom enjoy the option of 
selecting our course of action. The grocery bill arriv- 
ing by the morning post legitimately demands our 
money. The telephone message from our superior in 
the office or from our relative commands our time. The 


web of professional tradition in which we are entangled . 


binds our feet from wandering in green pastures or 
beside still waters. In place of the body-slavery of 
earlier ages we now yield to more refined sorts of 
bondage. We are whipped to our brick-making by 
duty, by economic necessity, by the claims of kindred, 
by the behests of charity, by whatever interpretation 
of Christian obligation we may happen to accept as our 
religion. Consequently what we display to the world 
each day of deed and speech and thought is not the 
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thing that we have, in Abraham Lincoln’s phrase, 
“highly resolved” to do. It is but ‘the rH 
“musts” of our lives. 

Then comes vacation. For many of us all the uni- 
verse suffers a glad and emancipating upheaval. The 
jangle of the phone is mercifully stilled. The news- 
paper arrives with all its hot news eighteen hours old. 
Letters trickle in finally with the hieroglyphics of 


several forwarding addresses adorning the envelope 


like Korean characters, and little white lies of regret 
with respect to neglected correspondence are given 
and received with forgiving nonchalance. To our 
breathless astonishment, many of life’s “musts” become 
“mays” and some of them even dare to be ruffianly 
‘won’ts.” When existence again has a few options 
and we look them squarely and leisurely in the face, 
we feel an awkward embarrassment in doing so, as did 
Michelangelo, when, having finished his ceiling frescoes, 
and his strained neck-muscles no longer held his face 
upward-looking, he could again gaze at Rome in com- 
fortable and horizontal fashion. 

Vacations, however, like pop-overs in the kitchen 
oven, can be easily overdone. The soul that aims to be 
of the school of “Thinkright” in Clara Louise Burn- 
ham’s novel “The Opened Shutters” will accept his 
August manumissions as privileges, not as luxuries. 
And if he be wise, he will use these untrammelled hours 
to do some sane purposing for the frenzied days that 
return all too soon. For the future, then :— 

Let us highly resolve not to be too cocksure of our 
prejudices. That every man and every woman has a 
few of these prickly possessions goes without saying. 
That most of our prejudices have some basis in fact 
may be admitted, but that any of them are marks of 
strictly Christian or even of strictly rational living 
may be doubted. 

So while we shall probably entertain our prejudices 
until that celestial future when we shall know as even 


. we are known, let us sterilize them by not taking them 


too seriously. Let us acknowledge them with a frank 
and honest sense of humor. Let us never set them 
forth without an accompanying admission that they 
may be after all nothing but our individual squint 
upon the situation, probably imperfect, likely to be 
more or less transient. One end of an Indian arrow 
is flint, but the other end is feathers. If we softened 
our reactions of dislike until they were more feathery 
and less flinty, we should be better citizens and more 
companionable neighbors. 

Hatred of Woodrow Wilson, irritation at the nega! 
gingly enthusiastic golfer, contempt for the breezy 
species of journalist, terror at the mention of socialism, 
scorn of the blood-proud Bostonian, pity for the Higher 
Critic, suspicion of the Republican party, laughter at 
the mention of osteopathy, aversion to Jews—these 
judgments of course will not all be classified as prej- 
udices by the persons holding them, but an impartial 
judge would probably assert that however legitimately 
the feeling in each case may have been born as a 
rational appraisal, it has grown and waxed fat as a 
blind and habitual “dead set” of the mind. Being 
such, we shall doubtless continue to be their victims to 
the end of the chapter. But at least we can indulge 
them with a brave and whimsical suspicion of their 
divine finality. We can so play on the safe side that 
our cocksureness shall not sooner or later become our 
shame. 

“Let us highly resolve to untangle our conventionali- 
ties from our moralities. Some of the antitheses of life 
are in the realm of right and wrong. Others are only 
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in the region of the customary versus the unusual. Do 
we not often add monumentally to our mental misery 
by confusing the latter with the former? Many a 
young lad has suffered tragic chagrin at the discovery 
that he ought not to have worn a black tie with a 
swallowtail coat. Many a woman has wept gills of 
bitter tears because of some husband’s or waiting- 
maid’s fau# pas that marred the perfection of an as- 
piring dinner-party. Millions of the world’s inhab- 
itants are far more afraid of Mrs. Grundy than of 
Satan or his equivalent. Some detail awry in Ma- 
dame’s dress, some grotesque shortcoming in her chil- 
dren’s manners in company, contain more poignant 
possibilities for real pain than the shattering of one or 
two of the Ten Commandments. 

The independent heart, however, will aim to rise 
superior to thraldoms of this sort. He was a noble 
preacher, pastor of a fashionable church, who kept on 
carrying home from the store, under his arm, his daily 
burden of groceries even though remonstrated with by 
some of his official board. She is a woman worthy of 
a psalm who entertained her pastor in her washday 
uniform when he chanced to capture her in that esti- 
mable dishabille. Let us stiffen our revulsions against 
all violations of good morals—the growing habit of 
untruth in social relations, the persisting pharisaism 
of caste, the unbrotherliness of greedy business. But 
let us not dignify etiquette until it arrogates to itself 
the prerogatives of the word of the Lord. Let us not 
make the grievous error of assuming that starch is more 
important than virtue. 

Let us highly resolve to accept every human soul as 
legal tender in Gods market-place. One of the su- 
preme services rendered to this generation by the 
writings of the late President Hyde of Bowdoin College 
was his vivid interpretation of Christian duty in terms 
of human relationships. There is a perpetual timeli- 
ness in such little volumes as “God’s Education of 
Man.” Ever he was declaring that the human soul as 
such, regardless of all trappings of dignity or wealth 
or culture, has a value not to be spurned. Courtesy 
does not always wear an A.B. degree. The true gentle- 
man does not always ride in a limousine. Far from 
the haunts of civilization may often be found persons 
whose lives shine with a light that never was on sea 
or land. So Wordsworth taught and so Emerson be- 
lieved ; and both had caught the inner spirit of Jesus. 

In one of Maurice Hewlett’s romances a gypsy phi- 
losopher opines that there never was a man born who 


-was not worth shaking hands with for some reason or 


other. This being the case, let us proffer the expectant 
greeting to all our human brothers. Whether native 
to Sicily or Siberia or Shantung, whether unearthed 
in a New England hill-town or in a Chicago slum, 
every member of the vast world-family has a value to 
be considered and a gift to contribute to the throbbing 
life of the universe. 

In the new alignment of humanity to which we have 
been looking forward so eagerly during the last half- 
dozen years, a capital step will have been taken when 
all men solemnly, heroically, patiently set to themselves 
the task of mastering the high art of appreciation— 
mastering it until an honest appraisal of the different 
in human nature will be as instinctively prompt as 
gratitude for the familiar, and until we shall welcome 
and study and try to understand the new as cordially as 
we fraternize with the old. There are burning bushes 
that wear clothes, as well as that miraculous one that 
glowed on the mountain-side in Midian; we shall do 
well if, like Moses, we turn aside to see this great sight. 
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Evening Hymn 
WALTER H. BURGESS 


PSALM xxx. 5: “Joy cometh in the morning.” 
Tune, ‘‘Bolton Woods” (130 Choral Songs). 


Again as daylight fades 
And night draws near, 
Shadows sweep o’er the glades, 
Stars shine out clear: 
Father, Who lovest all, 
Hear Thou Thy children’s call, 
Hold us now, lest we fall: 
Banish our fear. 


Thou knowest all the way; 
Grant us Thine aid: 

Lead us on, night or day, 
Still undismayed : 

And when restoring sleep 

Holds us in slumber deep, 

Our homes in safety keep 

Through night’s dark shade. 


Then as our earth swings round 
Into the morn, 

Rising with strength new-found, 
Sorrows outworn, 

Stayed by Thy staff and rod, 

We would go forth, O God, 

In ways Thy saints have trod, 

Joy now reborn. 


Thoughts from Nietzsche 
III. Christianity as a Denial of Life 
ROBERT 8. LORING 


The most misunderstood—because least studied—of 
modern philosophers again comes under the skilful hand 
of Mr. Loring. This time it is the great issue with Chris- 
tianity. It is good to get Nietzsche straight. So many 
preachers and writers use him as a terrible name, in 


their blissful ignorance, much as they use the word 


“Bolshevik.” So many people are childlike and fearful. 
To compare him with Bernhardi or any other militarist, 
or to regard him as the Antichrist, is supreme absurdity, 
and quite common. 


customs and ideas that always runs into license. 

In art it stands for cubist splashes of color with- 
out troubling itself about correct drawing. In music 
it produces a riot of sounds apart from disciplined 
form. In social life it shows itself as pleasure divorced 
from restraint, as sex uncontrolled by social respon- 
sibility. Whatever may be the faults of Nietzsche, 
he does not preach such a gospel of soft relaxation. 
“Life gets harder toward the summit, the cold in- 
creases, responsibility increases.” For the individual, 
responsibility is the choice man is called upon to make 
between the standards of the crowd and the vision of 


TT castor IS A KIND of revolt against conventional 


‘the Superman, between soft, indolent conformity and 


the heroic in his own soul. For society this respon- 
sibility means organization for the strong more than 
for the weak, for the healthy more than for the sick, for 
the good of future men and women more than for the 
selfish desires of the present. ee 

We can only understand Nietzsche’s criticism of 
Christianity when we keep in mind the fact that he ap- 
proaches Christianity from the point of view of this con- 
flict of two ideals. On the one hand we have the ideal 
of higher types of men, of the Superman; on the other 
hand we have the levelling-down tendency of democ- 
racy. On the one side we have the belief that society 
should organize to perpetuate strong social types; and 
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on the other side we have the demagogue shouting, as 
in Ibsen’s play, that one man is as good as another, 
that a common barnyard fowl is just as good as the 
most cultivated Spanish hen, that the lowest mongrel 
is the equal of the best-bred dog. 

Where does the Christianity of dogma, of theology, 
of formal religion stand? Is it for the crowd or for 
the Superman? Does it say “Yea” or does it say “Nay” 
to the strong evolutionary impulse to higher, purer, 
better-bred types of life? Must we describe the usual 
church in Lowell’s words as “a hospital for super- 
annuate forms and mumping shams,” as “a parlor 
where men issue policies of life-assurance on the 
Eternal Mind,” as “but an ambulance to fetch life’s 
wounded and malingerers in, scorned by the strong” ; 
or is it an aid, an inspiration to strong men, and to a 
strongly builded future social state? No doubt the 
churches contain both the denial of life and the asser- 
tion of life in their differing dogmas; but on which 
side has been and now is the ecclesiastical emphasis? 

Before we quote some of Nietzsche’s words about 
_ dogmatic Christianity, it is important to note that 
Nietzsche, like most modern investigators, draws a 
sharp line between the Christian religion and its 
founder. Probably the line is too sharply drawn. 
“The Christians,” he writes, “have never led the life 
which Jesus commanded them to live.” That close 
corporation, the church, “is precisely that which the 
messenger of glad tidings regarded as beneath him, as 
behind him.” 

We remember that Jesus did seem to reject church 
rules about fasting, ceremonial washings, long prayers, 
rigid Sabbath observance, and sharply condemned the 


hard, formal religion of the Pharisees. We agree with . 


Nietzsche that the original gospel was “a method of life, 
not a system of belief.” Whether desirable to-day or 
‘not, Nietzsche thinks this original gospel would at least 
be possible. “He who says, ‘I refuse to be a soldier, 
I care not for tribunals, I lay no claim to the services 
of the police, I will do nothing that disturbs the peace 
within me, and, if I must suffer on that account, noth- 
ing can so well maintain my inward peace as suffering,’ 
‘ such a man would be a Christian.” Nietzsche pays 
his tribute to Jesus for his power to live this indepen- 
dent life, above the crowd, above resentment for their 
stupidity, above fear of death. In this inner “blessed- 
ness” he finds the reality of the original gospel. He 
writes of the crucifixion: “When the criminal” (the 
thief crucified along with Jesus) “declares, ‘The way 
this Jesus suffers and dies, without murmur of revolt 
or enmity, graciously and resignedly, is the only right 
way,’ he assents to the gospel; and by this very fact 
is in Paradise.” 

Whatever measure of approval Nietzsche may give to 
Jesus for his independent life above resentment and 
fear, such approval does not extend to the narrow 
religion afterward built around his name. Nietzsche 
insists that there “never was more than one Christian, 
and he died on the cross”; also, his “gospel died 
on the cross.” The “glad tidings” of Jesus were 
closely followed by the “worse tidings” of the Apos- 
tle Paul. In him theology replaced the original 
gospel, and the priest “again aspired to power.” With 
the extension of Christianity over ever larger and ruder 
masses of men it began to play to the gallery, to 
appeal to the mob, to become vulgar and commonplace. 
The dogmatic and priestly type of religion which was 
at last built up, Nietzsche regards as a “capital crime 
' against life.” 
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Church Christianity stands for “the profanation of 
the divine nature of man, instead of its accentuation.” 
It could not endure “the evangelical right and truth of 
every man to be the.child of God, which Jesus taught.” 
So it “lowered the concept, man; its ultimate conclu- 
sion is that all goodness, greatness, and truth are 
superhuman, and are obtainable by the grace of God.” 
Then, just as some huge corporation to-day tries to 
corner the coal, or grain, or oil market, the one true 
church, as it calls itself, tries to corner this “grace of 
God.” To get saving truth, man has to apply to 
Protestant synod or to Roman pope. To get saving 
goodness he has to rely on church baptism, or priestly 
absolution, or the magic of the mass. To get into 
heaven he has to be approved and tagged by some 
church. 

Because this theology distrusts life, it also distrusts 
those brave and unusual men who would reform, 
educate, advance present life. History shows how 
official religion “has despatched all great men to hell,” 
all strong reformers, independent thinkers, discoverers 
of new truth. Instead of standing for progress within 
this world, it believes only in progress to another 
world. It is thus a “taming process,’ which makes 
men more fit to live in a cage under the control of a 
priestly keeper, than to live out in the rough-and-tumble 
of real life. Christian pessimism and alcohol Nietzsche 
regards as “the two great means of corruption,” as the 
two powerful narcotics that slow down man and de- 
crease social efficiency. “We no longer admire those 
dentists who extract teeth simply in order that they 
may not ache again.” So he refuses longer to admire 
any ethical or religious teaching that merely desires 
to uproot life, or any part of life—its strong passions, 
its forward-pushing instincts, its will to power, simply 
because it does not know what to do with life when it 
aches, does not know how to impose “some sort of 
moderation” upon its passions and so use them to build 
up resourcefulness, efficiency, and strength. 

Nietzsche in his violent way says many extreme 
things about the ecclesiastical forms of Christianity, 
but he also says much that is true. We may see how 
the church has tried to limit life rather than to en- 
courage life, if we restate the matter in our own words. 

Suppose we get up a slogan for all those who wish 
to make the best out of present life. Here it is: 
“Believe in Life and be Boosters.” This means that 
truth within this present world is worth seeking, 
character within this present life is worth building. 
It is good to study in the hard school of experience 
and to learn all we can to the very end. It is good to 
get into the game and play it for all we are worth. 
Do such statements seem to contain wrong and vicious 
ideals? The question seems absurd. But let us go a 
step farther: let us ask which one of these active, 
positive, life-encouraging ideals, theological and church, 
Christianity has ever heartily approved? Which one 
of them gets enthusiastic and whole-hearted approval 


of Roman pope, of Protestant council, of early Chris- 


tian theologians, or even of the writers of the New 
Testament epistles? 
_ Let us, with Nietzsche, avoid speculative questions 
about how far the stock Christian dogmas are histor- 
ically or philosophically true. That is, let us pass 
over theories about Adam and original sin, about atone- 
ment through the blood of the Lamb, about a super- 
natural heaven and hell. Let us ask the modern prac- 
tical pragmatic question, How far are the old stock 
dogmas of the churches morally or socially useful? 

(To be concluded) : 
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Cease Looking Backward 


GEORGINA W. PELTON 


Cease looking backward, faint heart, with the query 
Whether it could have been thus or so. 
That part of thy life is past; why weary 

_ Thyself -with asking, or yes, or no? 


Fragile anemone, dear little flower, 

Piercing the mold in the early spring, 

Pallid and pure, though wintry storms lower, 
Choice has it none but blossoming. 


Could it arise anew from its night 
Seeking again a path to the day, 

Soon it would cleave with its tiny might 
The same spot of earth in its upward way. 


Heart of my heart, look up, be not sad 

That never our paths we may retrace! 

The present and future are calling; be giad! 
Rise, help light the world with a shining face! 


Giving out of Our Want 
E. M. SLOCOMBE 


“Wor all they did cast in of their abundance, but she— 
of her want.”’—Mark xii. 44. 


HE UNITARIAN CAMPAIGN which was 
| started last November is very much alive to-day 
and gives promise of increasing vitality. We 
have every reason to believe that it will continue 
to live and to grow from more to more. We heard 
a great deal more about the Campaign in the first few 
months, money-raising months. That was natural, in- 
evitable, and necessary. But the Campaign is quite 
as active to-day as it was then. The work which it is 
doing to-day is quieter work, deeper work,—work 
which cannot be charted so completely nor given such 
publicity. The first campaign was launched in order 
to get money for a second campaign—and that second 
campaign is now on. 

The spreading of our faith by extensive work is one 
part of the campaign. That extensive work has cer- 
tain dramatic elements which appeal to us all. There 
is something big about it. It can be carried out on 
a large scale. It lends itself easily to publicity, to 
reports of results. It is accompanied by the waving 
of flags and the blowing of bugles. The larger and 
stronger the local church is, the more of this extensive 
work it can do—and the more money it can give for 
the national, denominational, extension work. And 
this is a great satisfaction and a great pleasure to the 
members of the larger, stronger churches. As the 
gifts of the various churches all over the country are 
cast into the denominational treasury, they can stand 
by with pride, with justifiable pride, for their churches 
have cast in much. And the amounts which they 
have given look well in print; they stand out clearly 
and conspicuously in the printed column of contri- 
butions. 

Even in the intensive work of the Campaign, the 
larger, stronger churches have a clear advantage. <A 
city church which can report that it has taken in 
ninety-nine new members on Easter Sunday has con- 
siderable satisfaction in the achievement and in the 
publicity given to it. There is more joy throughout 
our denomination in the ninety and nine new mem- 
bers added to a city church than in the one new mem- 
ber added to a country church. — 

This contrast between the larger and the smaller 
churches is made with no wish or thought of lessening 
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the satisfaction, or of depreciating the achievements, 
of the larger chur ches, but rather, and only, to encour- 
age the smaller churches and to express our apprecia- 
tion of their achievements. Within the largest 
churches there are members who have given out of 
scant means with genuine and generous self-denial; 
but, taking the contributions of the churches in their 
entireness, the contributions of the smaller. churches 
represent a higher average of self-denial. In this 
respect it may be said that the larger churches have 
given out of their abundance, while the smaller 
churches have given out of their want. And there- 
fore I believe that even in the first campaign, the cam- 
paign to raise money, some of the smaller churches 
have given more than all they that have cast into 
the treasury. 

As the Campaign goes on, our churches will be 
called upon to do more and more—to do more work 
for the home church, for the home community, and 
for the home faith throughout our home country. All 
this work and all the hoped-for gains call for larger 
resources. Just here the smaller churches in the 
smaller communities may have the least hope. They 
may even receive the appeals of the Campaign with 
deepening discouragement because there is seemingly 
so little more that they can do. It is precisely to 
meet this situation and this mood that -the teaching 
of Jesus as he sat “over against the treasury” is 
brought to remembrance to-day. The appeal of this 
campaign is not primarily for money, but for more 
devoted service everywhere throughout our churches. 
There is no church so small, or so hard-working, or 
so wisely planning its activities, that it cannot rise 
to the common appeal of all our churches for more 
generous, more thoughtful, and more prayerful de- 
votion to the high calling whereunto our churches 
are called. 

Many of us, even in the smaller churches, are living 
from year to year with the belief that sometime, 
some future time when we have larger means, or more 
spare time, or more abundant energy, or some other 
increase of abundance, we will give more generously 
of our means and of ourselves than we are now able to 
give; that then with gladdened hearts we shall be 
able at last to render that generous service to God 
and our fellow-men which we have always accepted 
as our eventual duty and our deferred privilege. In 
so believing we are not only deceiving ourselves, we 
not only shall not do these things, but also we are 
shaping our lives by a false standard of values. Our 
largest resources, our greatest opportunities, are ex- 
actly the reverse of what we thus judge them to be. 
We need, therefore, not only for the sake of our 
church, or the Unitarian Campaign, or the kingdom 
of God, but also for the sake of our own spiritual 
life, to understand the truth of life revealed by Jesus 
as he sat over against the treasury. That truth of 
life is this—that the most precious gifts which we 
can give to God, or to our fellow-men, are given, not 
out of our abundance, but out of our want. And 
let us doubt not that the gifts which are the most 
precious in God’s sight are also the most powerful 
in the spiritual regeneration of mankind. 

It is for these most precious gifts, for these most 
powerful gifts, that the Unitarian Campaign is ap- 
pealing to our churches. The resources from which 
we are bidden to draw are spiritual resources; and 
in these resources the churches which are poorest 
and weakest in the sight of men may be richest and 
strongest in the sight of God. 


Religion in Many Phases 
CLAYTON R. BOWEN 


Unknown Discrete. New Yorhk: 


1919. 


By AN 
George H. Doran Company. 


This anonymous work already enjoys 
great popularity and has been the subject 
of much and various comment. The exact 
New Testament student will find many 
points at which to cavil, such as the use 
of the Fourth Gospel as historical mate- 
rial, the making of Luke a personal disci- 
ple of Jesus, the rationalistic treatment of 
certain miracle-stories, the treatment of 
the eschatology, the placing of the home 
of Jesus’ family in Capernaum rather 
than Nazareth, and the like. One hesi- 
tates over a Pharisee of Capernaum who 
“mixed much with the Gentiles” and 
“asked a few dancing-girls, harlots though 
they be,” to come to a feast given for 
Jesus. 

But these cavillings will not represent 
any reader’s final reaction on the book, 
however critical he may be. As a whole, 
it is beautiful, reverent, impressive, per- 
suasive. The career of Jesus was not 
precisely like this, but like this it might 
have been. The narrative is supposed to 
be that of the unnamed disciple who was 
known to the high priest, who followed 
with Peter when Jesus was led before 
the Sanhedrists (John xviii. 15), and in 
truth it reads like the account given by a 
personal friend. The miraculous is elim- 
inated, yet the story is not made common- 
place; the doctrinal is eliminated, yet the 
essentials in Jesus’ religion stand out 
clearly. This is of a truth the sort of 
thing that was going on in Galilee and 
Jerusalem some one thousand eight hun- 
dred and ninety-one years ago this spring. 
No one can study this delicate yet in- 
cisive portraiture without a fresh sense 
of the true greatness of Jesus’ personality. 
The author has done well to vary inten- 
tionally the familiar connections and set- 
tings, to supply new scenes and sayings 
of a piece with the old; the whole narra- 
tive takes on new life. From its first 
words, “Mark John was only a boy then,” 
to its last, “so I rose to my feet to go 
back to my village and take up my job 
again,’ we are in the atmosphere of re- 
ality. 


THE New LicHt on IMMORTALITY. 
Herman Randall. 
Company. 

The new light which Mr. Randall here 
discusses is the light shed—or alleged 
to be shed—by psychic research. He pre- 
sents a brief but clear and helpful sum- 
mary of the progress of this department 
of scientific investigation, singling out 
four notable “researchers” for special 
treatment. These are Maeterlinck, James, 
Lodge, and Hyslop. He weighs their work 
and their conclusions without finally com- 
mitting himself to one or another definite 
hypothesis. It is clear, however, that he 
leans rather to the sympathetic scepticism 
of James, which is ready to believe, but 
is not yet quite convinced, than to the 
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whole-hearted acceptance of the spiritis- 
tie theory which distinguishes lodge and 
Hyslop. It is well to have the whole mat- 
ter thus objectively and dispassionately 
discussed. So far the belief in immortal- 
ity has not to any large degree depended 
on these “evidences,’ but the psychic 
phenomena in question are important, 
they demand explanation; and if Chris- 
tianity be true, many of them find their 
rational explanation in its faith. If the 
Faith be a delusion, and in this life only 
the once living but now ‘extinct personal- 
ity of Jesus has meaning for us, even so 
these phenomena have their place in the 
world of law, and we should find out what 
it is. The one utterly stupid attitude is 
that which is most common: in supercil- 
ious ignorance to ery “Bosh!” Fraud!” 
and refuse to consider the actual data. 
Renan once said that very few people 
have a right not to believe in Christianity. 
Very few, also, are those who have by 
patient investigation won the right to say 
“Humbug!” over the work of the so- 
cieties for psychic research. To those 
few, when they speak, we will listen. 
Meantime, books like this of Mr. Randall’s 
do us excellent service. 

WHat CHRISTIANITY MBANS TO Mp. 
man Abbott. New York: 
pany. 1921. 

This is the spiritual autobiography of 
its distinguished author. Looking back 
over his years, he sees them as a growth 
in grace and in the knowledge of God. He 
recalls the rather formal and stereotyped 
orthodoxy of his childhood and lets us see 
it expand into the broader, humaner faitn 
of his maturity. We read this apologia 
pro vita sua religiosa with sympathy and 
appreciation ; the reality, the serenity, the 
firm hold of religious values which char- 
acterize every expression of Lyman Ab- 
bott’s faith, appear here in abundant 
measure. We read it gratefully as a rey- 
elation of a noble human experience; we 
shall escape its value if we use it as a 
statement of scientific conclusions in Bib- 
lical criticism or in theology. The Fourth 
Gospel Christ, the spiritualized eschatol- 
ogy, the “Jesus Christ who is the supreme 
manifestation of the Eternal God,” that 
figure in these pages, are not finalities in 
religious thought; the religion that is 
here operating with these concepts is 
something final and altogether lovely. At 
one point the author’s thought becomes 
sharply clear and precise. When he 
comes, in Chapters VIII and IX to speak 
of “the doctrine of the atonement,” his 
moral consciousness rises and controls his 
use of text and tradition. If modern or- 
thodoxy, liberal or conservative, could 
stand where Lyman Abbott stands in 
these two chapters, it would rid itself of 
its chief reproach in the eyes of those 
who demand an ethical God. We thank 
Dr. Abbott for this heartening book and 
wish it a very wide reading. 

SPIRITUAL AGNOSTICISM. By Ramsden Balm- 
forth. London: ©. W. Daniel. 

We have here an appeal for what is 
called the “modern” appreciation of re- 
ligion, which cannot find in the universe 
evidence for the God of Christian theism, 
and yet clings passionately to moral 
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ideals. The spiritual kin of the author, if 
we may understand him from the plea of 
these pages, are such men as Sir Francis 
Younghusband, H. G. Wells, and Bernard 
Shaw (the grouping is his). He is min- 
ister of a Unitarian society in Cape Town, 
South Africa, and his book reads like a 
series of sermons. They have great homi- 
letic power; they are full of ethical pas- 
sion, of genuinely religious aspiration, of 
the purest idealism. They cannot be read 
without a quickening of the moral pulse. 
The figure of Jesus, as a great teacher of 
the highest way of life, dominates the 
presentation throughout. The historian 
or the exegete may query an interpreta- 
tion here and there, but there is genuine 
feeling for what Jesus meant. It is too 
much to expect of this or any book that 
its author shall have thought the problem 
through and reached final conclusions. 
We shall sympathize with much of his 
distress over the world as it is even where 
we fail to find the cure in anything he 
proposes. The latter part of the book 
is devoted to a criticism of the Ver- 
sailles treaty and of the social system 
which permitted the war. Here there is 
less that is clear and constructive. But 
we have the real pain of a real man 
appalled by the stupendous folly of his 
age. ‘The corollary, for him, is that for 
the Father in heaven, we shall have to 
substitute in our thought “a Spirit in 
difficulty.” Many will read these ardent 
pages with sympathy and profit who do 
not read them with agreement. 


A WonprerruLt Mornine. By J. H. Snowden, 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 1921. 

A homiletic and rhetorical discussion of 
the resurrection of Jesus. The author 
stands for thoroughgoing supernatural- 
ism and for traditional orthodoxy without 
concessions. He believes that the entire 
scheme of the Christian religion stands 
or falls with the acceptance of the re- 
vival of Jesus’ dead body and its emer- 
gence from the tomb. To those who have 
a firmer basis for their religion this book 
has nothing to say. 


Tup Worst Boys In Town. By Rev. James 
L. Hill. Boston: The Stratford Company. 1919. 


A collection of thirty-five sermons, pop-— 


ular and colloquial in style, always di- 
verting, often suggestive, though never 
rising to any height of literary expression 
or reaching any depth of profound spirit- 
ual reflection. There is a very ingenious 
use of texts, and the discourses abound in 
apt illustration. On the wrapper the pub- 
lishers call special attention to one of the 
addresses, which, however, does not ap- 
pear in the volume. The proof-reading 
has been very badly done. 


Tuy Fururn Lirn: Facts AnD Fancims. By 
I. B. Stockdale. New York: The Abingdon 
Press. 1921. ; 

Here we have very simple, very sane, 
and very telling discussion of the per- 
sistence of the human spirit. It is not 
science or philosophy; it is preaching, 
and none the worse for that. It does not 
commend mediums, ouija boards, or simi- 
lar attempts to establish objective proof 
of the continued life of “the dead.” But 
it does argue, very cogently and _per- 
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suasively, the supremacy of life and the 
real status of “death” in our universe. It 
will do good service in showing many who 
“respond neither to the authoritative ut- 
terance of Christian dogma nor to the 
findings of psychic research that sever- 
ance from the material embodiment is 
an evidence of life, not of death. 


AT ONE WITH THE INVISIBLE. Hdited by 
#H. Hershey Sneath. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1921. 


Here are eleven lectures on Mysticism, 
prepared for a seminar conducted by Dr. 
-Sneath at Yale.. The lectures are in every 
case authorities on the subject with which 
they deal, and their combined work pro- 
duces a volume of rare value. The re- 
viewer was especially interested in the 
discussion of the mysticism of Jesus, by 
Prof. George A. Barton, and in that of the 
mystical experience of Paul, by Prof. B. 
W. Bacon. The former is brief, clear, sug- 
gestive; the latter is characteristically 
elaborate and detailed. Augustine, Dante, 
and such typical mystics as Meister Eck- 
hart, Saint Teresa, and George Fox re- 
ceive admirable treatment, as well as the 
mystical element in Wordsworth’s poetry. 
Outside Christianity, mysticism in the He- 
brew prophets, in the religions of India, 
and in Mohammedanism is discussed. To 
read these lectures carefully is to gain not 
only fresh insight into creative personali- 
ties and movements, but a new sense of 
the essential oneness of religious experi- 
ence. This book, though less monumental, 
may well stand alongside James’s Varie- 
ties on our library shelves. 


Great Risks Lie Before Us 
Is Amurica Sars FoR Democracy? By Will- 
tam McDougall, Professor of Psychology in 
Harvard College. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1921, 


It ig a very great problem with which 
Professor McDougall deals in this book, 
and so far as the present state of knowl- 
edge affords ground for discussion of it he 
treats it in a masterly way. Is our civiliza- 
tion, like others which have preceded it, 
destined to rise to a certain height only 
then to decline and pass away? Such an- 
swer as can be found for this question is 
most important to everybody. If one lived 
on the edge of the desert where drifting 
sands blew in upon his garden, and it be- 
came rather certain that these were com- 
ing in faster than they could be removed, 
so that at last the garden must be over- 
whelmed and obliterated, it is scarcely 
possible that the owner of that green spot 
would put the same amount of feeling and 
energy into his work, even though the 
catastrophe could be considerably delayed. 

Many people have a blind faith in the 
destiny of the nation which assures them 
that its pathway is to mount higher and 
higher throughout an indefinite period of 
time. But it is questionable how far this 
faith proves advantageous to us, even 
though it is calculated to promote a hope- 
ful and cheerful frame of mind. It tends 
always to shade off into overconfidence 
that higher powers will keep us going up 
and up, though we make no strenuous 
endeavor to climb. We shall probably 
get more quickening of motive force in all 
work for the common good out of a view 
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of life which shows us that great risks lie 
before us, if also it appears to us that wise 
and skilful piloting can be reasonably 
expected to carry us through the dangers. 
That is in effect the view which Profes- 
sor McDougall has to present. He makes 
it plain that an advancing civilization 
must continually bring to bear upon the 
“pearers” of that civilization a heavier 
strain. As life grows ever more complex 
its difficulties are harder to overcome. He 
also tells us, though not quite so con- 
vincingly save aS an appeal to the past 
supports the statement, that civilization 
rather tends to break down the mental 
qualities which are needed to support this 
increasing strain. The problem is whether 
it is possible by any means to fortify 
human nature for this growing burden, so 
that its resources may be kept level with 
the dangers and perplexities which un- 
folding civilization brings. He does not 
profess to know how this may be, but 
indicates certain grounds for hope that 
ultimately a way may be found by which 
continuous progress can be maintained. 
It is perhaps an indication or illustra- 
tion of the fact that as yet we are only at 
the beginning of the sciences through 
which this result can be reached, when we 
find this author, who possesses unusual 
wisdom and ability, saying almost nothing 
about the way in which a better religious 
faith might fortify the human heart for 
the harder tasks of coming time. He is 
much of the opinion that through study of 
the laws of heredity, and through the ap- 
plication of such regulations as what is 
now called eugenics hold in contemplation, 
much could be done to improve the quality 
of human nature. No doubt this is true. 
But is it conceivable that our race can 
ever reach and hold a high degree of civ- 
ilization without the help of a really en- 
lightened religious faith? Here is a prob- 
lem to which few in our day are paying 
much attention, and which at present the 
larger number of thinking people seem 


deliberately inclined to ignore. ‘H. N. B. 
Panacea is Education 
Tp SALVAGING OF CIVILIZATION. TH PROB- 


ABLE FurTurRn OF MANKIND. By H, G. Wells. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 

Mr. Wells has acquired the postscript 
habit. His later writings have all been 
followed by slender volumes manifestly 
containing a treatment of the same theme 
which for one reason or another was ex- 
cluded from the larger work. Thus, Mr. 
Britling was followed by The Soul of a 
Bishop, and God the Invisible King. His 
Salvaging of Civilization comes under the 
same category. It is obviously a foot-note 
to his stupendous Outline of History. Its 
pages contain an extension of the writer’s 
thought. Having brought the story of 
mankind up to date, Mr. Wells indulges 
in a bit of prophecy deduced from the 
closing chapters of his larger work. Here, 
as elsewhere, he is never anything but 
interesting. However much we may dis- 
agree with him, he nevertheless has the 
faculty of stimulating thought. He in- 
variably sets his readers to thinking. Per- 
haps his most valuable gift as an author is 
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the faculty of arousing discussion, of en- 
couraging his readers to send trains of 
thought out in various directions. Whether 
as novelist, social analyst, or reformer, 
he is one of the best intellectual provoca- 
tives of our time. In his latest book he 
unquestionably runs true to type. To-day 
The Salvaging of Civilization is something 
in which every serious thinker is deeply 
interested. Mr. Wells’s panacea for the 
chaos now prevailing is education. If man 
is to escape from the perils now surround- 
ing him, and find a part to play commen- 
surate with his ability and opportunities, 
he must acquire a world point of view. He 
must “substitute the one common idea of 
an overriding world commonweal for the 
multitudinous ideas of little commonweals 
that prevail everywhere to-day.” ‘This 
result can only be accomplished by the 
broadening of men’s minds through the 
establishment of a new and better set of 
educational ideals, which “shall develop 
a better intelligence and a better heart.” 
“A resolute push for quite a short period,” 
along this line, “might reconstruct the 
entire basis of our collective human life.” 
A.B, H:; 


England in the Seventies 


IN THE SHVENTIES. 
Boston: Houghton 


HOSPITABLE ENGLAND 
By Richard H. Dana. 
Mifflin Company. : 

The reader’s feeling on laying aside this 
handsome yolume is likely to be one of 
disappointment, for somehow its promise 
falls short of fulfilment. Mr. Dana had 
exceptional opportunities. Crossing the 
ocean in the midsummer in 1875, just 
after his graduation from Harvard, he 
earried with him a sheaf of letters of 
introduction which at once opened to him 
the doors of many notable households. As 
his father’s son, he became the guest of 
a throng of well-known people. His diary 
records a round of visits paid to such 
people as Lord Spencer Althorp, Lord 
John Russell, the Duke of Argyle, Lord 
Kinnaird, and Lord ‘Denterden. Under 
their roofs he met many men and women 
conspicuous in the social and political 
life of their time, such as Mr. Gladstone, 
Dean Stanley, the Princess Louise, and 
Lord Coleridge, the great jurist. Crossing 
to the Continent and journeying as far 
as Rome by way of Athens and Egypt, he 
was equally fortunate in his social oppor- 
tunities. Royalties, statesmen, writers, 
became personal acquaintances. Thus his 
pages are plentifully sprinkled with 
names famous in almost every walk in 
life. Such a record of the inner life of 
Victorian England ought to be interesting 
reading, and in a measure it is, but not 
so much as it ought to be. The reader 
who searches its chapters for discerning 
characterizations, fresh descriptions or, 
new anecdotes will ‘be disappointed. 
There is little, if any, new material. At 
the same time, the young author’s tone is 
naive, and often patronizing. With him, 
the prevailing impression seems to be one 
of surprise that the members of the Brit- 
ish nobility with whom his lot is cast 
should be so civilized! This spirit of un- 
conscious patronage seriously mars a book 
which might otherwise be delightful read- 
ing. 
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| THE HOME | 


A Painful Meeting 


MARJORIE DILLON | 


Oh, I was after roses, 
And the bee was after honey! 
(Now don’t begin at once to grin, 
It wasn’t one bit funny.) 


My hand was out a-clipping, 

And the bee was out a-sipping. 

We were surprised so very much. 
And oh, the bee was hot to touch! 
But I’ll be careful after this, 

For bees are comfy things to miss! 


Theodora’s Japanese Vacation 
BLANCHE ELIZABETH WADE 


Once upon a time there was a little girl 
named Theodora Kent. She lived in a 
small house on a narrow street around the 
corner from a most beautiful house in the 


middle of a large estate which seemed to. 


Theodora all gardens and green grass and 
beautiful trees. 

When school closed, Theodora was 
lonely. Her dearest friends had gone out 
of town for the summer. ‘Theodora’s 
father was not able to afford to take his 
family anywhere, so she was making the 
best of it in the little home on the narrow 
street. rf 

One day as she was strolling past the 
Leautiful corner house she found in the 
closely clipped grass outside the great 
fence a patch of clover that had been 
lucky enough not to have all its pretty 
leaves snipped to bits by the mower. 

“There might be a four-leaved clover 
here,” ‘thought she, stooping to look; and 
sure enough, there was one four-leaved 
clover in the patch! Theodora picked it, 
and then rose to take a look through the 
fence. 

“Ah,” said the voice of a man she had 
not seen standing on the other side, “any 
one who can find a four-leaved clover so 
quickly in such a closely-cut strip of grass 
as that must be a most lucky person in- 
deed !” 

“Oh!” cried Theodora, in surprise, for 
she did not know any one was near her. 

“Did I frighten you?’ said the voice. 

Theodora saw that the man was elderly, 
and that he had taken off his hat politely 
even though she were but a little girl. 
She smiled. 

“It is only because I did not know any 
one was so near,” said she, and she offered 
him the clover through the fence. 

“Ah,” said he, “you are most kind; but 
if I accept the good luck you offer me, you 
must let me give you.something to show 
that I prize your good-will. Won’t you 
come in? I have this very morning dis- 
covered a Japanese secret, and I should 
like to give it to you. You will not refuse 
to accept so little a thing as a secret, will 
you?’ 

Theodora’s first thought was to go in. 
But her second thought told her she must 
refuse because she had been told never to 
go anywhere without first asking permis- 
sion, and especially never to go anywhere 
with a stranger. 
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“Oh, I should like to so much,” said she, 
“but I should have to ask mother first, 
and I do wish I could see the Japanese 
secret!’ She sighed wistfully. 

“Quite right—perfectly right!” said the 


man. “Most thoughtless of me not to give 
you the proper invitation. I have an 


idea!” and he took out his card, and wrote 
in pencil a few words. 

“Take this to mother,” said he, “It will 
show her who 1 am, and I have asked her 
to lend you to me for a little while. You 
are Theodore Kent's little girl, I know, so 
you haven't far to go, and you will find me 
waiting here for your answer.” 

It was not long before Theodora was 
back with her mother’s permission to be 
Mr. Lawrence’s guest. Theodora thought 
she had walked into a fairy-story when 
she entered the great gateway where Mr. 
Lawrence led her off the main driveway 
and down a side pathway to the very 
centre of the greenery that made one for- 
get a busy city was anywhere near at all. 

They paused at a garden within a gar- 


den. A bamboo fence enclosed a real 
Japanese garden with a real Japanese 


house in one corner. 

“Ring the wishing-bell for luck, my 
dear,” said he, and ‘‘theodora saw that at 
ihe side of the gate there was a twisted 
straw rope, and that over the arched gate- 
way was a small bell. She pulled the 
rope, and the bell tinkled: 

“Don’t speak till you have made a 
wish,” said he, and quick as thought she 
wished to herself that she might come 
again some time. 

“We must save the secret till the last,” 
said Mr. Lawrence, “unless you happen to 
discover it yourself, as is likely to happen 
any minute. I want first to show you all 
the things in this small space. It proves 
that you don't have to have an enormous 
zarden like that outside this fence in 
order to be happy. Why, this little plot in 
here is really only a few feet of earth, 
after all.” 

“IT believe it is not so big as our back 
yard, and that is very tiny,” said Theo- 
dora, 

“Tam sure of it,” said he, “and yet see, 
here I have a river-bed, a pool, a moun- 
tain, and a house. The Japanese know 
how to make one forget that anything is 
too small to be worth while. Now go 
over my wishing-bridge and make another 
wish without speaking.” 

Theodora climbed the small red horse- 
shoe-shaped bridge, and paused to wish 
at the top. Then she went down the other 
side, and together they walked, he on one 
side of the make-believe stream and she 
on the other. 

“Come into my house,” said he, sliding 
open the paper-windowed panel and, Japa- 
nese fashion, stepping out of his pumps 
and into straw sandals at the doorway. 
There were other sandals there, so Theo- 
dora followed his example, for the floor 
was covered with the real Japanese mats. 
It was all like a Japanese garden picture 
mother had at home. 

“T want you to discover the secret your- 
self,” said Mr. Lawrence, “so let us si 
on the veranda.” 1 


They sat on cushions on the small ve- 
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randa, and he talked to her about the 
dwarfed trees really growing in the gar- 
den, and explained all the plants, and 
the mountain made of concrete as nearly 
like Fujiyama in Japan as a concrete 
mountain can. be made to look. He told 
her, too, how a little river-bed can be 
made to look like a real grown-up one, 
merely by hollowing out the ground in 
the winding river shape, and placing 
pebbles and stones in it. 

“Some of those grasses and weeds are 
swamp ones,” said he. ‘They are very 
common, but look watery, you see, and 
grow well by being kept well watered.” 

Then all at once the secret happened in 
such a way that Theodora could not have 
helped discovering it. A tiny bird flew 
to the centre of the garden and alighted 
upon the queer stone lantern there. Then 
the bird disappeared within the lantern 
itself, through funny-shaped holes in the 
side. 

“Why!” she cried softly, and grasped 
Mr. Lawrence’s arm in her excitement. 
‘Did you see that bird? He went right 
into your lantern! Oh, my!” 

“That’s the Japanese secret,” he whis- 
pered back. ’ 

“Oh! My wishing-bridge wish has come 
true!” she said. “I wished to find out 
the secret.” 

When the bird had gone, he took her to 
the lantern and showed her a lot of tiny 
sticks bristling from the holes in the 
sides. 

“That is a wren’s nest,” said he “I 
never guessed what was going on here 
until to-day when I stood wondering who 
had been poking sticks into my lantern. 
Then the little wren came to scold me, 
and I guessed right away. When I saw 
you outside, a sudden Japanese idea came 
to me. Why not share such a fine secret 
with so lucky a little girl as you must be 
from the finding of that clover? Now I 
have a bigger idea. Come back to the 
veranda and I’ll tell you.” 

They sat down again, and Mr. Lawrence 
said :— 

“Touch the centre of that stone flower 
in that Japanese garden ornament. It 
will bring Masachi from the house.” 

Theodora pressed the centre of the 
stone flower, which really was an electric 
button, and across the lawn came the 
Japanese servant. i 

“Masachi,” said Mr. Lawrence, “bring 
us cooling drinks, and have Andrew fetch 
me that Japanese garden tray from the 
conservatory.” : 

Off went Masachi, and soon back he 
came. with ‘tall glasses, a pitcher of some- 
thing cool that tasted like oranges and 
lemons, berries and pineapple, all at -once, 
and after him came Andrew with an 
oblong stone tray. After Masachi and the 
gardener had gone, Mr. Lawrence said :— 

“My dear, the doctors say that I must 
have a quiet summer here in the gardens. 
It is too stupid to be alone so much, and 
as your Summer seems to be a lonely one 
for you too, let us play together. This 
tray is to be a tiny Japanese garden for 
you. We shall make the garden together. 
Every day you can come we shall do some- 
thing toward the garden-making. Next 
time you come I shall have stones and 
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Morning in the Mountains 


“By the sea, and in each vale and glen, 

Are happy sights, as well as sounds to: 
hear, 

The world of things and the great world 
of men, 

All, all is busy, busy far and near. 


The ant is hard at work, and everywhere 
The bee is balanced on her wings so 
brown ; 
And the black spider on her slender stair 
Is running down and up, and up and 
down. 
—Alice Cary. 


Sentence Sermon 


Never to be doing nothing. 
—Sir Walter Scott’s Motto. 


earth ready for the foundation, and we 
shall make the groundwork. Next we'll 
see about moss for the covering, and then 
trees, and all the rest. When it is done, 
Masachi himself shall carry it home for 
you to keep. I shad a little girl once, 
so I know hhow one can help old people 
like me.” 

“Oh!” cried Theodora, clapping 
hands. “Why, my wish at the gate was 
that I might come again some time, and 
here it is to come true, if mother will let 
me! Oh, how good you are!” 

When Mr. Lawrence wrote Mr. and Mrs. 
Kent a letter about his plan, they were so 
pleased, they could do nothing but ex- 
claim over his kindness, though he tried 
to make them. feel the kindness was all 
on their side. 

So it was understood that when Masachi 
came upon a morning, with a Japanese 
eard of invitation, it was a sign that 
Theodora was to have a day of delight. 
These cards came often—at least three 
times a week, and sometimes more. The 
garden in the tray grew and grew each 
day, even to the house in the corner. 

Of course, the friendship did not end 
when the vacation days were over, for 
Mr. Lawrence kept on borrowing Theo- 
dora right along, even when winter came 
and the Japanese parties had to be held 
inside the great house. 

Anyway, Theodora’s garden flourishes 


her 


_ in her own home, and of all the vacations 


she ever had, never has there been one 


happier than that Japanese one. 


“Dear me!” is what Mr. Lawrence him- 
self says every little while. “How very 
lucky for me that I found Theodora Kent 
at such a fortunate moment and was 
given that luckiest of all clovers!’ Then 


'he opens his pocket-case, and shows that 


he still has the clover safely pressed 
within. 


Japanese Conquest by Movie 


The Japanese made a peaceful conquest 
of lesser peoples in the Marshall Islands, 
between Hawaii and Yap, by means of 
moving pictures. Instead of impressing 
their new subjects with military display, 
the Japanese took the kings, queens, and 


_ other personages of the islands on a lux- 

_ urious tour of Nippon. Their travels were 

recorded in motion pictures, with stress 
~. Ret” ve 
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laid upon the wonders of the Japanese 
Empire. The films accompanied the isl- 
anders home and did much to convince 
people of Japan’s wealth and power. 


Disobedience of Chinky Chirkytail 
MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


The Chirkytail family live in a hollow 
old Beech-tree on Don Marden’s father’s 
farm. There are Chippy Chirkytail, and 
his dainty little wife, Chippina, and three 
little Chirkytails—Chat, and Chee, and 
Chinky. Chat is the largest, Chee has the 
bushiest tail, and Chinky is the smallest— 
and the sauciest. Don gets a great deal of 
fun out of watching them play tag up and 
down the trunk and along the branches 
of the old Beech, which still has a fine 
bushy top, and bears a great many nuts, 
in spite of the hole in its side, which 
makes such a fine home for the Chirky- 
tails. Indeed, if the old tree should start 
talking, I think it might say something 
like this :— 

“Hole in my trunk? Oh, yes,—big limb 
broken off in a gale ten years ago—weak- 
hearted old Ash fell on it. I felt pretty 
bad about it for a while. But one day 
last spring a stranger pair of Chipmunks 
came to the grove. They ran up and down 
one tree after another, talking all the time, 
and not any too well pleased, I judged 
from their tones. But by .and by they 
came to me, and when they found this 
hole you ought to have heard them! I 
couldn’t understand their chatter very well 
then, but I could tell by their voices they 
were pleased. They began digging out 
the punky stuff that the weather had made 
of my heart—a little part of my heart, I 
mean—and soon they had a nice clean 
hole. They fixed up a nice little home 
there; and one morning, before a great 
while, when I woke up, what do you think 
had happened? There were three young 
Chippies, soft little fuzzy things, close to 
my old heart! 

“You'd have laughed to hear the fuss 
the father and mother fhade over them. 
You’d have thought they were the first 
little squirrels the grove had ever seen. 
Amusing? Why, the antics of that proud 
little pair have kept me laughing so much 
that I feel younger than I have before for 
ten years. Here they come, now—the 
whole family. Children almost as big as 
the parents. Hear them? Smart? There 
isn’t another family of squirrels in this 
grove, and never has been, that could any- 
where near come up to them for smartness. 
And handsome? Well, look at them! 

“And they get along so well together, 
too! Only that littlest one doesn’t mind 
very well, and she will run away over 
and over again, when her father and 
mother have told her over and over again 
not to get out of sight! I can hardly 
wait for my nuts to get ripe enough to 
give them a treat!” 

It was true that Chinky did not mind 
very well, and true that she did like to 
run off and go exploring, to see what she 
could see. Don had noticed that. And 
then one day, at last, Chinky was missing! 
When Don called the family one morning 
to come to the veranda for their nuts, 
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there were no little pattering feet. What 
could be the matter? He ran down to 
the old Beech. Chip and Chippina were 
scampering about excitedly. Chat and 
Chee acted as if they didn’t know what to 
do. They ate a few of the nuts, but 
Father and Mother Chirkytail would not 
even notice food. How could they, with 
little Chinky missing? 

“Somehow,” said Don, in telling about 
it afterward, “I had an idea where that 
little scamp had got herself into trouble. 
You see, Bert Morris had been setting 
box-traps for squirrels in our grove. 
Father had ordered him never to do it 
again, but I’d seen him there only a few 
days before. So I went hunting around, 
and what do you think—the Chippies fol- 
lowed me! They knew I was trying to 
help! We trailed along by the wall, and 
it seemed as though we'd have to give it 
up, and I was starting back, when I 
caught sight of just the corner of a box- 
trap on the wall, hidden by the elder- 
berry boughs. And there was _ little 
Chinky, in the farthest corner, all hudged 
up in the littlest bit of a ball! But when 
she saw me she uncurled, and raced right 
out into her family. They rubbed noses 
all round, and started home, never notic- 
ing me at all. But I didn’t mind—course 
they couldn’t think of anything but being 
together again! 

“Chinky didn’t get a bit of scolding. I 
guess Chip and Chippina thought she had 
punished herself, and that was enough— 
same as mother felt about me when I 
fell into the smelly bog reaching for cat- 
tails when she’d told me not to!” 


Hammond Torpedo-Boat 


The Naval War College has taken a 
great interest in the Hammond torpedo- 
boat and is of the opinion that it would be 
of considerable aid in naval manceuvres. 
After spending several years in inves- 
tigation, the War Department has de- 
cided to build the boat,—the invention of 
John Hays Hammond, Jr., of Gloucester, 
Mass., and to equip it with an engine 
estimated to give it a.speed of thirty-five 
knots an hour. 

The Hammond boat is itself the torpedo 
and is controlled by wireless. The bow 
of the boat holds the explosive charge of 
1,500 pounds, fifteen feet below water. 
An air intake pipe protrudes from the 
water, enabling the eye to follow the trail 
of the boat. In case of the intake pipe 
being shot away, Mr. Hammond contem- 
plates a reserve air supply which will 
carry the boat a short distance on its way. 


Naval Station has Crow’s Nest 


The navy’s Pacific Coast air station has 
a distinguishing feature in the watch 
tower which rises from the middle of the 
administration building. The top of the 
tower is a glass-enclosed room which, 
commanding as it does a wide view of the 
sea, furnishes a valuable lookout for 
training sailors in observation and range- 
finding, besides serving as a _ landing 
marker for aéroplanes. 
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Going Back Have Inspired 


Institute at the Isles of Shoals fills a wonder- 
ful two weeks—Mr. Richardson's 
great Bible lectures 


IsLEs or SHOALS, N.H., August 8. 


The Unitarian Laymen’s League has 
been making history at Star Island these 
last two weeks with their unique Institute 
for Religious Education, arranged in co- 
operation with the Department of Relig- 
ious Education of the American Unita- 
rian Association. Delegates have been 
attracted from border to border and coast 
to coast, and from Canada—but perhaps 
“attracted” is not the word. Many of the 
men (the bass is stronger in the congre- 
gational singing than ever before at the 
Shoals) frankly admit that they came out 
of a sense of duty to their Sunday-schools 
and their boys and girls, and because no 
one else could be found to represent their 
chapters. 


A different story will be told on their 
return, although one delegate candidly 
stated that he does not intend to tell the 
whole truth about the Institute, because 
he wants no competition when his chapter 
selects a delegate next year. The con- 
sensus, however, is that the unfortunate 
ones are those who stayed at home. By 
unanimous vote those who have been here 
passed the following resolution addressed 
to the executive committee of the 
League :— 

We, the undersigned, delegates of chapters 
to the Unitarian Laymen’s League Institute for 
Religious Education from July 23 to August 
6, 1921, hereby express to you our great appre- 
ciation, individually and collectively, of your 
foresight and kindness in making possible our 
attendance at this conference. We have had 
a most profitable and enjoyable time, which 
we feel will be reflected in the strengthening of 
our Sunday-schools and Unitarianism generally. 

We believe that Star Island—with its fine 
traditions, its wonderful location, its splendid 
isolation, and its commodious appointments— 
is ideally fitted for holding summer meetings of 
all the various departments of our denomina- 
tional work, and to become, in short, the very 
fountain-head of Unitarian spiritual life. 

Consequently, we would respectfully urge 
you to consider the advisability of taking the 
necessary steps whereby the whole of Star 
Island, with everything upon it, shall come 
under the exclusive control of the Unitarian 
denomination at an early date and its build- 
ings put into proper condition so that by next 
summer it may be the centre of all Unitarian 
activities. 


The Oceanic Hotel has been crowded to 
the last bed, cot, pool-table, and bath-tub 
with men who are willing to put up with 
the crudest makeshift accommodations in 
order to be in attendance with their breth- 
ren. These are the same men who held a 
big pow-pow at Springfield, Mass., two 
years ago to hold a clinic on churches in 
general and their own in particular, with 
a view to finding out “when all the temple 
is prepared within, why nods the drowsy 
worshipper outside.” They are the same 
stalwarts in the ranks of religion who 
under the able leadership of Chief Justice 
Taft formed a financial phalanx and put 
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through swiftly and successfully a drive 
for $3,000,000 wherewith to vitalize Unita- 
rianism and carry the modern message of 
truth to mankind. In two years their 
numbers have grown from nothing to 242 
chapters and 11,400 members scattered all 
over the landscape of America, and with 
kindred outgrowing organizations estab- 
lished by their president, Charles H. 
Strong of New York, throughout the 
British Isles. 


When the 8.8. Sightseer drew alongside 
the Star Island dock on Saturday, July 
23, she was loaded down with her water- 
line below the wave. Two hundred and 
thirty were registered, and the busy clerks 
at the desk at the Oceanic have become 
artistic in explaining the inelasticity of 
the hotel to the applicants who still come 
on every boat. From Montreal, Jackson- 
ville, San Francisco, Bellingham, Salt 
Lake City, Omaha, Chicago,—from every- 
where, they have assembled to learn wis- 
dom from sages and go back home inspired 
and qualified to teach their boys and girls 
how to apply the eternal principle of life 
to modern conditions. 

The historic Isles of Shoals, ten miles 
out on the way “over there,” are a most 
fitting locale for this significant venture 
of liberal religion. It was here that the 
fishermen of old Gosport dried their catch, 
here that the earliest settlers found shel- 
ter from the Indians, here that the pio- 
neers found refuge when the mainland 
was neither safe for democracy nor autoc- 
racy. These Unitarian laymen have be- 
come “fishers of men,” and they have the 
faith and the courage to “launch forth 
into the deep” and cast their nets on the 
right side. 


Samuel McChord Crothers of Cam- 
bridge, the philosopher, essayist, poet, and 
preacher, fired the opening gun of the 
Institute with “Some New Poets and Some 
Poets Not so New” and “The Literature 
of the Bible,” Sounding a key-note of opti- 
mism, humor, spirituality, and helpfulness. 

Rey. Hilary G. Richardson of New York, 
the Abraham Lincoln of the liberal relig- 
ious movement, has fascinated and en- 
thralled his audiences with a most remark- 
able series of lectures on the Old Tes- 
tament, which he finds full of vitality. Mr. 
Richardson throws down the gauntlet to 
the so-called “scientific sceptics.” His 
presentation is forensic, and as he looms 
tall and gaunt and dark and kindly above 
his hearers, the resemblance to Lincoln 
is unmistakable. Mr. Richardson is a 
profound scholar who has made a twenty- 
year study of the Old Testament, has a 
legal method of analysis, and is gifted 
with a great heart and spiritual vision. 
He says we have not yet caught up to the 
Old Testament, that the writers made no 
attempt at scientific or historical accuracy 
in accordance with the customs of their 
times, and that the spiritual import is 
undisturbed by geology or any other 
“ology.” One is firmly convinced that 
the scoffers are back numbers—way back. 

Dr. William I. Lawrance, head of the 
Department of Religious Education of the 
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American Unitarian Association, is dean 
of the Institute, assisted by Dr. Florence 
Buck. To know this man is to love and 
admire him. Here is a glow of person- 
ality that speaks of close contact with the 
soul of the universe, and the delegates 
have named their large conference-room 
“Lawrance Hall,” as a token of their deep 
appreciation of one whose strength is as 
the strength of ten, because his heart is 
pure. The Institute breathes LIFE. 

Arthur L. Palmer, attorney-at-law, from 
Omaha, Neb., assistant to William L. 
Barnard; secretary of the League, is in 
general charge of the Institute, and is as- 
sisted by Kenneth McDougall of New 
York, Middle Atlantic field secretary, 
Robert B. Day of Chicago, Middle West- 
ern field secretary, and P. S. Brayton of 
Boston, New England field secretary. Mr. 
Barnard is the League’s “man of ideas” 
who has the executive genius to convert 
these ideas into lively realities. He is 
backed by an executive committee of some 
of the country’s best-known men. He is 
a former lawyer and naval officer, with 
a shining record in both professions. 


The dynamic days on Star Island have 
a pulling power. Passing schooners drop 
anchor in the little cove to find out what 
it is all about, and are enrolled. A fleet 
of Italian fishing-boats, mackerel-men, 
have adopted this as their home port, and 
at night the voices of the sailors are raised 
in unison with the colony’s hymns of 
praise and thanksgiving in the little stone 
chapel at the candle-light services. All is 
positive, practical, spiritual, devout, schol- 
arly, fraternal. Entertainment is original, 
spontaneous, and every colonist takes 
part. Vigorous sports on sea and land 
in the spare hours of the day, ingenious 
games and wholesome reyelry at night,— 
these keep the delegates fit for the sub- 
stance they have come for. Could those 
who have thought Unitarians not devout 
see the simple candle-light service in old 
Gosport Chapel, the Pilgrim Pageant and 
religious observances, they would conclude 
that these men are all modern prophets— 
and they would be right. The laymen’s 
principle is “the patriotism of peace’; 
their officials are ex-service men enlisted 
in a new great cause; and every one of 
the 11,400 members has pledged himself 
and his substance to the fruition of their 
ideal and their hope. d 


These men at Star Island will go back 
home over trails that divide and carry 
them thousands of miles from Ports- 
mouth, each determined and equipped to 
help his boys get the most out of life by 
understanding and applying the basic prin- 
ciple and law under which is seen the 
infinite worth of man and his power of 
unending growth. 

This Laymen’s Institute is but the be- 
ginning. This fall will see their larger 
programme unfolded and carried into ef- 
fect. But the Star Island Institute has 
proved the true worth of the vision which 
sees far into the future. 


| 
! 
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Harvard Summer School Lecturers 


Unitarian ministers will attend the second 
session beginning August 15— 
The schedule 


The second session of the Harvard 
Summer School of Theology, revived in 
1920 through the co-operation of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League, will begin on 
Monday, August 15, and continue for 
three weeks, the final lecture being given 
by President Lowell of MHarvard, on 
Friday, September 2. Present indications 
are that the attendance of Unitarian min- 
isters will be slightly under last year’s 
total,—101,—but the difference is more 
than offset by the registration at the 
Meadville Summer School in Chicago, to 
which the Laymen’s League sent twenty- 
five ministers and six laymen. 

As in 1920, when the School was re; 
opened after a lapse of nine years, the 
League will pay the entire tuition fees 
of the Unitarian ministers in attendance 
and except in isolated cases will bear at 
least one-half the burden of their travel- 
ling and living expenses in Cambridge. 
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In making a larger appropriation than 
previously for this work in 1921 the 
League feels that it is justifying the con- 
fidence of the 24,000 contributors to the 
Unitarian Campaign. The results ob- 
tained last year proved the wisdom of 
the programme... One hundred and one 
Unitarian ministers returned to their 
churches renewed and re-stimulated in 
the capacity for leadership by the com- 
prehensive schedule of courses offered 
and the opportunities for fellowship with 
each other and the free exchange of ideas. 

An effort this year has been made to 
provide an even broader range, and the 
attention of the School will be turned to 
a number of problems of current interest 
brought together under the general title, 
“Religion and Life,’ and considered under 
the aspects of feeling, conduct, thought, 
and organization. 

Following a lecture on the church’s 
responsibility for the ethical standards 
of the community, there will be a series 
to include the’ ethics of the employer, 
Arthur E. Morgan, president of Antioch 
College; the ethics of the employee, Wal- 
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Morning Prayers, 8.40 a.m, Appleton Chapel 
9.15-10.15 a.m. 


10.30—-11.30 a.m. 


All lectures are given in Semitic Museum 2 


11.45 a.M.—12.45 p.m. 


Monday - The Christian Religion in The Church’s Responsibil- The Relation of the Profes- 
August 15 Terms of Life ity for the Ethical Stand- sional Man to his Clients 
aan -. Dean .W. W. Fann ards of the Community Pres. ARTHUR E. MorGAN 

Rev. S. M. CroTHERS 
Tuesday Jewish Christianity The Preacher’s Use of Lit- The Ethics of the Em- 
August 16 Dean W. W. FENN erature ployer 

Rey. S. M. CrorHEeRS Pres. ARTHUR HB. Morcan 


Wednesday Gentile Christianity 


The Preacher’s Use of Lit- The Ethics of the Employee 


August 17 Dean W. W. Fann erature Mr. WALTER B. HILTON 
Rey. S. M. CroTHnRs 
Thursday Medieval Christianity The Preacher as Interpre- A Solution of Mod T 
August 18° Dean W. W. Fmnn ter of Political Move- dustrialism a ia 
ments Mr. WALTER B. Hi.LtTon 
Rey. CHARLES BH. PARK 
Friday Modern Christianity The Preacher as Interpre- Ethical Relati i es 
August 19 Dean W. W. Frnn ter of Political Move- tween Gi ttal ond takes 
ments : Mr. Jou 
: Rey. CHARLES E. PARK Tp ChvoKs 
Monday Catholicism The Conduct of Worship The Ethics of i = 
August 22 Prof. K. Laxn Rey. W. L. SULLIVAN cial World ee 
Mr. 
Tuesday Protestantism The Conduct of Worship The Ethics of M i 
August 23 Prof. K, Lax Rev. W. L. SULLIVAN Dr. F. C. Son Medicine 


Wednesday Catholic Modernism 
August 24 Prof, K. LAK» 


Thursday The 


Protestant Modernism 
Prof. K. LAK» 


The Ethics of Journalism 
Dr. TaLcoTT WILLIAMS 


Newest Anti-Jewish The New American Oppor- The Ethics of the Law 


August 25 Propaganda tunity in the Orient Mr. CHARLE ; 

Prof. G. F. Moorn Mr, Ropert A. WoopDs vd oO 
Friday The Newest Anti-Jewish The New American Oppor- The Ethics of the Ministry 
August 26 Propaganda tunity in the Orient Pres. Guorgn E. Horr 

Prof. G. F. Moorr Mr. Ropert A. Woops 
Monday Social Problems of the The Church’s’ Responsi- Philanthro and the 
August 29 Modern City bility for Religious Hdu- Church i 

Mr. Rosert A, Woops eation Prot. JAMES Forp 

Prof. W. S. ATHHARN 

Tuesday Social Problems of the The Church’s’ Responsi- Philanthro and the 
August 30 Modern City bility for Religious Hdu- Chureh vy, 


Mr. Rosert A. Woops 


cation 


Prof. JAMES Forp 


Prof. W. S. ATHHARN 
Wednesday Social Problems of the Mod- The Church’s Responsibil- a et and the 


August 31 ern City 
Mr. Ropnrt A. Woops 


ity for Religious Educa- 
ion 


urch 
Prof. JAMps Forp 


Rey. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE 


The Church’s Responsibil- 
ity for Religious Educa- 


Rey. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCH 
The Church’s Responsibil- 


Thursday Some Recent Developments 
September 1 in Modern Religious 
Thought tion 
Pres. OzorA S. DAVIS 
Friday Some Recent Developments 
September 2 n odern’ Religious 


Thought 
Pres. Ozona S, Davis 


ie for Religious Educa- 
on 
Rey. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCH 


The Juvenile Court 
Judge F. P. Casor 


Concluding Lecture | 
President Lown 
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ter B. Hilton, union labor leader and 
member of the Wheeling, W. Va., chapter 
of the Laymen’s League; ethical relation- 
ships between capital and labor, John 
Graham Brooks; the ethics of medicine, 
Dr. F. C. Shattuck, professor emeritus, 
Harvard Medical School; the ethics of 
journalism, Talcott Williams, professor 
emeritus, Columbia University; the ethics 
of the law, Charles H. Strong, president 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League; and 
the ethics of the ministry, Dr. George E. 
Horr, president of Newton Theological 
Institution. It is expected that a lecture 
on the ethics of the financial world will 
be included in this series. 

In addition to the lectures specified, Mr. 
Morgan will discuss the relation of the 
professional man to his clients, and Mr. 
Hilton will present “A Solution of Modern 
Industrialism.” 

A distinct novelty will be a series of 
three class-room demonstrations of con- 
gregational singing, conducted by William 
Ellis Weston, director of the Laymen’s 
League Chorus. 

The church and philanthropy will be 
discussed in a series of five lectures by 
Prof. James Ford of Harvard, Judge 
Frederick P. Cabot of the Juvenile Court, 
Boston, and Robert A. Woods, head res- 
ident of the South End House, Boston. 
Mr. Woods will also give two lectures 
on the new American opportunity in the 
Orient. 

Other lectures are announced to include 
Dean William Wallace Fenn of the Har- 
vard Divinity School, Prof. Kirsopp Lake, 
Prof. George F. Moore, Dr. Ozora 8S. Davis, 
president of Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary, Dr. Samuel McChord Crothers, Dr. 
Charles E. Park, Dr. William L. Sullivan, 
Prof. Walter S. Athearn of the Boston 
University School of Theology, and Dr. 
William I. Lawrance. * 

A.tabular view of the session’s schedule 
of lectures accompanies this article. 


“The Halfway People’’ 


The Second Unitarian Society in Brook- 
line, Mass., has revised its system of distribu- 
tion of church calendars in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Laymen’s 
League to the chapters. The minister, Rev. 
Thomas Van Ness, sends out the calendar 
under a two-cent stamp prior to the Sunday 
morning service, not only to the regular 
members of the parish, but to what he terms 
“the halfway people.’ Occasionally he en- 
closes a leaflet carrying a little talk of his 
own. The subject of his latest little talk is. 
“Why Every Person Should Go to Church.” 


LAWRENCE MFG. COMPANY 
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Excellent Management 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Say not the days are 
evil. Who’s to blame? 


Faint not; fight on. 
Tomorrow comes the 
victory of right. 


Funds Collected and Expended 


Steadily increasing activities require added 
financtal resources—A concise state- 
ment from the treasurer of 
the Laymen’s League 


The Unitarian Laymen’s League began 
its second fiscal year on April 1, 1920, 
with a cash balance of $3,463.10, and 
with a programme which seemed stagger- 
ing in its proportions, but which now, in 
the light of the great Unitarian Campaign 
and the awakening of the churches all 
along the line, is seen to Le only the be- 
ginning of a work that is to test the vision 
and determination of the laymen of our 
faith. 

Added to the small cash balance noted, 
there came to the League from subscrip- 
tions, life memberships, annual dues, and 
donations, a total of $24,454.87; from 
the Unitarian Campaign, $302,909 in 
cash and securities; and from other 
sources, $1,273.76—a grand total of $332,- 
100.28. 

Months before these funds were ayail- 
able the machinery required by the 
League programme was running smoothly, 
$85,000 having been borrowed without 
other security than the sincerity of pur- 
pose of Unitarian laymen and the cer- 
tainty that they would furnish “money 
for a campaign.” This loan has been re 
paid, with interest amounting to $1,904.98. 

At the same time the vision of thie lay- 
men whose generosity made Unity House 
possible was justified... Numerous pledges 
to the Unitarian Campaign were made 
by contributors who desired to share with 
these original subscribers their financial 
burden. An appropriation of $57,000 was 
therefore made to the New England Divi- 
sion, which holds title to Unity House, 
to enable this home for our laymen, and 
model for future Unity Houses in other 
large cities of the country, to become self- 
supporting by freeing it of debts incurred 
to fit it for our purposes. 

The disbursement of the funds expended 
from April 1, 1920, to March 31, 1921 
—$148,888.12—may be subdivided as fol- 
lows: Headquarters expense, $61,180.05 ; 
“field” expenses, $84,210.84; administra- 
tion of the Unitarian Campaign since 
February 1, 1921, $1,592.25; and interest 
on loan, $1,904.98. 

Under headquarters expense are 
charged the salaries of secretaries and 
staff; the usual items of operation, such 
as supplies, telephone and telegraph, post- 
age and the like; “support of Unity 
House”; and the “president’s account.” 
The roster at headquarters has been in- 
creased to include an assistant to the sec- 

- retary, who is responsible for the admin- 
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istration of the Unitarian Campaign 
along with numerous other duties, and a 
publicity secretary. The League now 
requires the entire third floor of Unity 
House. 

Because of the manifold obligations im- 
posed upon the presidemt of the Léague, 
it has been found necessary to assign a 
secretary to him, with proper office space 
and equipment in his law office, in New 
York City. ‘The president has continued 
to decline to accept, and does not receive, 
any salary or compensation of any kind 
whatever from the League. The Council, 
however, ascertaining that the president 
had been obliged to pay for the additional 
service of others in his law office in order 
to do legal work which he had always 
done but which his work for the League 
prevented his doing, has appropriated the 
sum of $1,250 quarterly to partly reim- 
burse the president therefor on the same 
theory as reimbursement for travelling 
expenses. 

Yield, or ‘outside,’ work now requires 
the full time of two travelling secretaries, 
In addition to their activities the League 
during the last year sent many prominent 
Unitarian ministers on missionary tours; 
distributed THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER to 
thousands of persons for several weeks; 
circulated pamphlets and bulletins among 
more than 150,000 persons; arranged a 
summer school for 101 ministers; made 
the beginnings of an extensive work in 
university centres; and has labored to 
improve the conditions and develop the 
publie spirit of the foreign-born in Law- 
rence, Mass. All of these features of 
the League programme are described in 
detail in the report of the Council. 

The willingness to co-operate in any 
and all movements which are for the ad- 
vancement of the Unitarian faith is ex- 
emplified in the a+ceptance by the League 
of the responsibility for the administra- 
tion of the remainder of the Unitarian 
Campaign. In the first four months, not 
only have the routine features of opera- 
tion been handled by the League at a 
modest expense of operation, but new sub- 
scriptions have been obtained amounting 
to more than $120,000! 

The educational and religious campaign 
for which huge sums were subscribed has 
been started by all the denominational 
agencies, and the League has on hand 
$126,212.11 in cash and securities with 
which to continue its contribution to this 
campaign until the balance of the sum 
allotted to it by the apportionment com- 
mittee is available. 

The detailed report of the treasurer 
of the League will be published in next 
week’s issue. 


Ministers, Be Cautious 


To the Editor of Tom CHRISTIAN RNGISTER :— 

I wish to send this word of warning to 
the readers of Tue Reerster. It has 
come to me from two reliable sources that 
a “pastor,” who claims to be of the Unita- 
rian Church, has been using my name in 
soliciting funds from our ministers and 
others. Let me say first that I have never 
seen such a man, and if I had I should 
have refused to encourage him to go about 
gathering funds in the manner he is re- 
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ported to be doing. In the second place, 
I wish to warn your readers not to give 
funds to individuals who claim to be en- 
deavoring to secure such means for the aid 
of suffering causes in the East. Philan- 
thropic activities in the regions of Syria, 
Armenia, and Mesopotamia are in the 
hands of organizations, chief among 
which is the Near Hast Relief Committee. 
No worthy cause in those countries is ever 
intrusted ‘to any one person. 

I think it would be rendering a real 
service to American clergymen and other 
friends of suffering humanity if other 
periodicals among your exchanges would 
publish such a warning as this. Informa- 
tion with regard to the needs of Hastern 
countries can easily be obtained from the 
Congregational House, Boston, and from 
the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, New York City. These have their 
many missionaries and relief works in 
those regions and are in constant touch 
with their needs. The giving of funds to 
unknown and unauthorized individuals, 
I am convinced is very unwise. The 
‘credentials,’ from individual ministers 
in this country, which such solicitors some- 
times carry, are usually obtained under 
conditions which render them quite worth- 
less. ABRAHAM M. RIHBANY. 

Boston, MAss. 


: 


THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH 


Parish News Letters 


Roused by Billy Sunday Campaign 

CINCINNATI, OnI0.—First Unitarian 
Congregational Church, George A. Thayer, 
D.D., pastor emeritus; Rev. John Ma- 
lick: As the custom is, the church closed 
on the first Sunday in July with a pa- 
triotic service, at which Dr. Thayer 
preached. About sixty of the congrega- 
tion were invited by the board of trus- 
tees to enter into membership, and forty- 
one responded. Seventeen have been re- 
ceived into membership since Christmas. 
The list of visiting speakers included 
Carl B. Wetherell, William L. Barnard, 
and Ernest G. Adams in the interest of 
the Campaign, Thomas Mott Osborne for 
a lecture on prison reform, Rev. Hugh 
Robert Orr and Dr. Florence Buck for 
religious education, Miss Adeline B. 
Pfleghaar for the Y. P. R. U., and Mrs. 
Coil of Marietta for The Alliance. The 
minister has exchanged with Dr. George 
R. Dodson of St. Louis, Mo., planned by 
the Laymen’s League, and with Rev. Cur- 
tis W. Reese, Western Secretary, while he 
was supplying the Dayton, Ohio, pulpit. 
The minister’s outside preaching engage- 
ments have been at Rockdale Temple, 

(Continued on page 19) 


WANTED—Bright, intelligent young woman, 
under thirty, cheerful, obliging, as companion 
for two middle-aged ladies living quietly in 
New York City. Address, giving particulars of 
experience, capabilities, and salary, R., office of 
THe CHRISTIAN RnGISTER, Boston, Mass. 


TO LET, in ‘September, furnished house of 
seven rooms, in Dorchester district, to family of 
adults. Owner se oe: accept board in part pay- 
ment. Apply to B., care of TH CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER. : 


SS CC --,0€0O CDT 
WANTED.—Housekeepers and teachers for our 
schools in North Carolina. If you know of 
persons who might like to go, please write to 
Mrs. J. B. Damon, Ashburnham, Mass. 
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evening service, for Rabbi David Philip- 
son; at the New- Thought Temple, Sunday 
evening; and at a number of Sunday 
evening services at the Universalist 
church, Mason, Ohio. The event of the 
year locally was the Billy Sunday cam- 
paign, which went far toward dispelling 
illusions for many liberals. The appro- 
priation made by the Laymen’s League for 
advertising Unitarian services during the 
Billy Sunday campaign could not be used 
with the best results, on account of the 
difficulty in securing a proper place for 
noonday meetings; therefore an appro- 
priation was made to cover the cost of 
udvertising for six weeks in the four 
papers. ‘The space taken was four by five 
inches, in which the Six Short Sentences, 
the Laymen’s League Statement of Faith, 
were expanded, one sentence being pub- 
lished each week. The copy was. fur- 
nished by Mr. Powers of the Laymen’s 
League, with which was joined the notice 
of the Sunday service. At the same time 
a mailing list of prospects was begun. To 
each was sent “The New Unitarian State- 
ment of Faith,” “Unitarians in the Hall 
of Fame,? and “The Bad Start,” a ser- 
mon by the minister. Of special interest 
have been the afternoons given to church 
music by the Tuesday Club. Last year 
the music used in the Catholic Church was 
illustrated by a choirmaster and boys 
from a Catholic church. This year an 
afternoon was given to music in the Jew- 
ish Church, which was illustrated by a 
cantor from an orthodox Jewish church. 
“An Waster Pageant of Life,’ by Fannie 
Wilder Brown, was given in the church 
by the children of the church school on 
Paster afternoon. “The Peabody Pew” 
was presented at the annual Alliance 
Party. Mr. Arthur H. Morse, retiring 
president of the Board, and president of 
the chapter next year, and Mrs. Morse, 
represented the church at the May Meet- 
ings. Mr. Arthur T. Condit went to Star 
Island at the invitation of the League 
and chapter. In the autumn the fiftieth 
annual fair and supper will be held. 


Children Trained in Worship 


DeTRoOIT, Micu.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Augustus P. Reccord: The 
annual meeting of the society, preceded 
by a parish supper, was held Wednesday 
evening, June 1. The reports indicated 
that the chureh, together with allied or- 
ganizations, is in excellent condition and 
already making preparations for another 
year of.increased activity. The constitu- 
tion was revised, changing the fiscal year 
to correspond with the calendar year, and 
providing for rotation in office for the 
board of trustees. Because of this change 
the election of officers was postponed until 
the January meeting, the present officers 
holding over until that time. Thirty-four 
new members have been received, a gain 
of one hundred and two in two years. 
The report of the religious director, Miss 
Mary Lawrance, showed a gain of twenty 
per cent. in the Sunday-school.. The 
school, with its corps of professional 
teachers, ‘all paid for their service, has 
maintained the high educational stand- 
ards for which it has been noted for 
nearly a decade. Special attention has 
been given to training the children in 
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worship. The younger girls have been 
organized into a troop of Girl Scouts 
under the leadership of Mrs. Edward M. 
Bliot, and the boys and girls of high- 
school age and beyond have formed a 
Young People’s Society with Sterling 
Smith of the senior class as president. 
The Women’s Alliance reported one hun- 
dred and thirty-four members. Among 
the speakers who have addressed The 
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When you leave for that vacation in 
the mountains or by the sea, 
be sure and 


TAKE ALONG A BOOK! 


“cess. 


Alliance have been Dean Rogers of St. 


Paul’s Cathedral, Miss Edna Noble White 


of the Merrill Palmer School, Miss Vir- 
ginia Mae Murray, head of the new police 
bureau for women, and Miss Claire Saun- 
ders of the Juvenile Court. The study 
class, under the direction of Mrs. Whitten, 
has alternated with the regular meetings 
and has been both.interesting and profita- 


ble. The industrial department, under 


Mrs. Bowen, completes its fourth year 
with a record of 1,382 second-hand gar- 
ments and 857 new garments distributed 
to the poor of the city. An evening de- 
partment was organized early in the year 
under the direction of Mrs. Moran, and 
has met-monthly, with a supper followed 


by a programme of study and work. The 


Post-Office Mission Department, under 
Mrs. Reccord, has sent out Unitarian lit- 
erature in response to a weekly advertise- 
ment in the Free Press and also placed 
tracts in the offices of four physicians and 
in the waiting-room of a large department 
store. The Easter and Christmas ser- 
mons have been sent to every family upon 
the mailing-list, and THr CHRISTIAN REG- 
ISTER has been placed in the main library 
and four branch libraries. Over five thou- 
sand tracts have been taken from the 
church door. The Cheerful Letter Depart- 
ment, under Mrs. Smith, has continued 
its work of placing magazines in the Tu- 
berculosis Sanatorium and the local hos- 
pitals. The receipts of The Alliance in- 
clude over $500 in talent money earned by 
members, and over $400 from the dinner 
sale held in April. 
of one hundred members has continued its 
publicity work, and assisted in the every- 
member canvass and in the Unitarian 
Campaign. The every-member canvass re- 
sulted in a fifty per cent. increase in sub- 
scriptions and in the number of sub 
scribers. The League also took charge of 
the Sunday service during Mr. Reccord’s 
absence from the city.’ The Social Union, 
a reorganization of the Young People’s 
Society, has held fortnightly meetings 
with sustained interest and increasing suc- 
The committees. of arrangement for 
the meetings of the General Conference in 
October were appointed, and the meeting 
adjourned with the consciousness of hay- 
ing completed a satisfactory church year. 


Perpetuating Their Memories 

Eastport, Mr.—First Congregational 
Society, Rev. John Baltzly: On Sunday, 
July 10, a panel of mural decoration 
was placed in the church in memory of 
Joseph Mason Livermore and Willen Irene 
Livermore, by their daughter, Mrs. Lin- 
coln H. Neweomb. The panel was designed 
and painted by George Pearse Ennis of 
New York City. The space it fills, at the 
left of the pulpit, is of the same size as 
(Continued on page 20) 
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THOMAS STARR KING, PATRIOT 
AND PREACHER, by Charles W. 
Wendte. 

$3.00; by mail, $3.25 

An intensely interesting biography of the be- 
loved minister, who was considered the fore- 
most pulpit orator in California and was called 

“The Saint of the Pacific Coast.” 


THE PILGRIM SPIRIT, by George P. 
Baker. 


Paper, $0.50; by mail, $0.55 

The Pilgrim Tercentenary celebration is the 

big thing this summer. This book gives the 

text of the pageant as it is presented at 
Plymouth. 


SHACKLED YOUTH, by Edward Yeo- 
mans. 

$1.60; by mail, $1.70 

“A plea for more liberal tendencies in edu- 
cation which are expressed in a few secondary 
schools throughout the country, but are un- 
expressed, yet stirring in the desires of many 
parents who feel that the ‘educators’ have not 
yet learned the whole secret of education.” 


SAILING SOUTH, by Philip S. Marden. 

$3.50; by mail, $3.65 

An enticing book of travel in the West 
Indies, for hot summer days. 


THE AMERICANIZATION OF 

EDWARD BOK, by Edward W. Bok. 
$5.00; by mail, $5.25 
This book has just won the $1,000 Pulitzer 
Prize as the best American biography teach- 
ing ,patriotic and unselfish services to the 
people. The account of the Dutch immigrant 
boy who became editor of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal is one of the most fascinating life 

stories that has appeared in recent years. 


THE HIDDEN TREASURE OF RAS. 

MOLA, by Abraham Mitrie Rihbany. 

; $1.75 postpaid. 

The story of a search day and night, haunted 

by fear of an evil spirit which was supposed 

to guard the treasure, the resort to the 

necromancies of a great magician and the final 

treachery of a confederate, is worthy of the 
chronicles of Sindbad the Sailor. 


APPLES OF GOLD, 
Beatley. 


by Clara Bancroft 


$1.00; by mail, $1.14 

A collection of elevating and inspiring verse, 

gathered from some of the choicest gardens of 

poetry, which unites poetic beauty and teach- 
ing power. 


Beacon Press Personal Service Bureau 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Bookshop located at 16 Beacon Street 
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the windows. Following is part of the 
dedication service: “Mr. and Mrs. Liver- 
more, in memory of whom this panel of 
mural decoration has been erected, poured 
much of their common life into the life 
of this church. While the elder Liver- 
more, Oliver, was serving it as member 
of the standing committee, where he 
served forty-four years, the younger, Jo- 
seph, with his wife, was serving it in 
the choir. For many years Mrs. Liver- 
more played the organ, and she and her 
husband, it would appear, directed the 
choir. Mr. Livermore was chairman of 
the committee that disposed of the old 
organ, and purchased the new one, at the 
time of the rebuilding of the meeting- 
house. And in other ways the two 
builded themselves into the life of the 
church and of the town.” ‘The congre- 
gation then stood and repeated: “We 
dedicate this panel to the greater glory 
of God, in the hope that its being here 
will help us worship the Lord in the 
beauty of holiness,—in the hope that here 
the beauty of the Lord will be on us and 
on our children.” 


Laymen Take Place of Minister 

Hovutton, Mre.—Unitarian Society, Rev. 
Dwight F. Mowery: The church has had 
an exceptionally pleasant and profitable 
yéar and is growing in members and inter- 
est. A chapter of the Laymen’s League 
was formed January 14, 1921, with six- 
teen members. The membership now num- 
bers forty-six. The League has success- 
fully conducted the services at the church 
on alternate Sundays, when the minister 
is at Presque Isle and Fort Fairfield. 
The service is read by one of the members, 
and another reads the sermon. Special 
music is provided. Several social meet- 
ings have been held, and out-of town 
speakers have addressed the League. The 
younger men are the leaders, and their 
efforts have done much to strengthen the 
church. The Women’s Alliance, which has 
been the faithful support of the church for 


many years, has held regular meetings. 


each month as usual, with a miscellane- 
ous programme. <A sewing circle was 
formed last fall to sew for the needy 
children in the schools, and much good 
work has been done. Gifts of money and 
material have been presented, also several 
partly worn garments, which have been 
put in order and given out by the teachers 
in the schools, where they were needed. 
Many little ones have been warmly clothed, 
and there are garments and money on 
hand for future calls. There is also a 
sewing club, which meets evenings, to 
accommodate the young mothers and the 
business women and girls. This club is 
sewing for a sale to be held next fall. The 
Laymen’s League, The Alliance, and the 
Sewing Club unite in paying the organist 
and choir. The Alliance has contributed 
to the Southern Circuit and to the North 
Carolina scholarship fund, and it added 
$25 to the church subscription for the 
American Unitarian Association. It has 
sent flowers to the sick and the afflicted, and 
the social committees have been faithful 
in calling on those who were ill or shut 
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in. Mrs. Mowery formed a Junior Al- 
liance last year. This organization has had 
several sales of hand-made and hand- 
painted articles, and candy, and has given 
a play. With the proceeds and with the 
assistance of the Boys’ Club, it has laid 
out a tennis court. It has also had many 
parties, picnics, and social meetings and 
has lately adopted a French orphan. The 
Boys’ Club, under the direction of Mr. 
Mowery, has held many enjoyable meet- 
ings. It has a basket-ball team which 
has played every week in the gymnasium 
at the Rickey Classical Institute. The 
boys conduct the meetings of the Club ac- 
cording to parliamentary law. They are 
arranging for a short camping trip the 
latter part of June. n 


Young People Conduct Services 

Lone BEAcH, Catir.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rey. Oliver Jay Fairfield: Vaca- 
tion services are being held by the young 
people every Sunday at ten o’clock, while 
the minister is away at the Meadville 
summer school for ministers at Chicago. 
The services are conducted by the young 
people in turn, in an order determined 
by lot, and leaders are provided for cer- 
tain classes in the same way. Thus the 
church is not closed, and faithful workers 
of the rest of the year are given a needed 
vacation. The adults’ discussion class 
provides leaders from its own numbers, 
and determines the topies for discussion. 
The attendance so far has been excellent, 
and the loyalty and enthusiasm undimin- 
ished. The society was favored recently 
with sermons by two visiting ministers. 
Rey. Paul McReynolds of Vancouver, 
B.C., visiting scenes of earlier ministries 
in California, preached one Sunday, and 
Rey. Cora V. Lambert of Hinsdale, Il. 
who was visiting a sister in Long Beach, 
preached on the Sunday following the 
picnic of the Unitarians of Southern Cali- 
fornia. Thirty members of the congre- 
gation present on that Sunday had known 
Mrs. Lambert in the Iowa town in which 
she was born, and where she had a suc- 
cessful ministry before going to Hins- 
iale. s 
An Older Society Revived 

Monracur, Mass.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety: An interesting and profitable effort 
in the direction of missionary work is 
being carried on here this summer, as a 
result of a combination of efforts on the 
part of denominational organizations. The 
Connecticut Valley Conference, of which 
the Montague church is a member, under- 
took to provide services at the Montague 
church, which has been closed except for 
occasional services. The John F. Moors 
Chapter of the Laymen’s League of the 
Greenfield church co-operating with the 
officers of the Conference has made pos- 
sible the holding of services. The pulpit 
is supplied on Sunday afternoons by the 
ministers of the Conference, a number of 
whom have preached or will preach one 
Sunday. The Greenfield chapter of the 
Laymen’s League is providing transpor- 
tation for the ministers from Greenfield, 
the nearest point.on the railroad. The 
people of Montague have responded heart- 
ily, the services having been well at- 
tended. Besides the ministers of the Con- 
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ference, preaching engagements have been 
made by Mr. Perey S. Brayton, assistant 
field secretary of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, and Rey. Harold L. Pickett of 
Woburn, Mass., who is at Rowe, Mass., 
for the summer. A_pleasing feature of 
the service of July 3 was the baptism of 
two children and the giving of the right 
hand of fellowship to three young people. 
This service was conducted by Rev- 
Richard E. Birks of Bernardston, who 
was the minister of the Montague church 
until his retirement. 


Contract Signed for New York Church 

New York, N.Y.—West Side Unitarian 
Church, Rey. Charles Francis Potter: 
The contract for the construction of the 
new church building was signed July 28, 
and the builder promises the lower hall 
for use by Christmas and the main audi- 
torium by Easter. The financial cam- 
paign will be continued in the autumn, 
as there are still important 
equipment to be provided for, including 
the organ. The parish house, too, will 
be greatly needed if effective work among 
the students is to be done in this greatest 
college centre in the world. 


The Chapel in the Pines 


OcEAN Pornt, Mr.—Memorial Chapel: 
The little stone chapel by the shore of 
the sounding sea, from the door of which 
a pebble might be cast into the ocean, 
nestled among the firs and spruces which 
here line the coast, has become a place 
for weekly prayer and praise. People of 
various denominations here meet in com- 
mon worship. The attendance has been 
larger this summer than in former years. 
The chapel seats one hundred and twenty, 
and each Sunday the pews have been 
well filled. Visitors have been present 
from Boothbay Harbor, Spruce Point, 
Bayville, Linekin, and Bristol. The min- 
isters who give their services are of 
several denominations. The season opened 
the first Sunday in July. Rev. John 
Henry Wilson of Framingham, Mass., was 
the preacher. Since then, Rev. John 
Keeley of Worcester, Mass., Rev. Thomas 
Jay Horner of Manchester, N.H., and 
Mrs. Clara Bancroft Beatley of Boston, 
Mass., have officiated. The list of others 
who are to preach includes Rey. Reuben 
J. Goddard of Faith Congregational 
Church, Springfield, Mass., Rey. Arthur 
G. Pettengill of Portland, Me., Mr. Mac- 
donald of the Maine Seacoast . Mission, 
Rey. Lewis G. Wilson of Westboro, Mass., 
George Norton of St. Louis, Mo., and 
Prof. Samuel F. Emerson of Burlington, 
Vt. 

Ministers to Students 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y.—Unitarian Church, 
J. T. Sunderland, D.D.: The society has 
just completed the most prosperous year in 
its history. Besides raising one-third more 
than its assessment for the Unitarian 
Campaign, and sending generous donations 
to the sufferers in Central Hurope and in 
China, it has met all its expenses promptly 
and is starting a church building fund. 
The church takes an active interest in 
students attending Vassar College from 
Unitarian families. At present there are 
between fifty and sixty who are enrolled 
at this college. 
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Suggestive Sermon Topics 


Quincy, ItLt.— Unitarian Church, Rey. 
Earl F. Cook: The last Sunday in June 
brought the year’s work of this church 
to’'a close. The work has steadily ex- 
panded during the year. In the spring 


the Lyman McCarl Chapter of the Lay- 


men’s League was organized. It took 


_the name of one who was a helpful influ- 


ence not alone in Quincy, but in Illinois, 
giving direction and aid to Lombard Col- 
lege and Ryder Divinity School, and other 
affairs. The meetings of the chapter 
were held twice a month. At the meet- 
ings, after a supper, talks were given by 
members, on such subjects as “H. G. 
Wells’s ‘Outline of History,’” “Russia,” 
“Armaments,” “Heredity,” “The Open 
Shop,” and “Bolshevism.” General dis- 
cussion followed. During the year Mr. 
Cook has given monthly readings Sunday 
afternoons in the church parlors. The 
interest in them has steadily grown and 
the attendance increased. Among the 
works read were “The Rising of the 
Moon,” “Spreading the News,” ‘Hyacinth 
Halvey,” by Lady Gregory; “Enslaved,” 
by John Masefield; ‘“Androcles and the 
Lion,” by George Bernard Shaw. The 
Sunday morning services have witnessed 
an increasing attendance. A chart kept 
in the vestibule of the church, showing 
the rise and fall of the numbers present, 
revealed twenty-five per cent. larger con- 
gregations this year than the previous 
year. An increasing interest in modern 
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religion is manifest. People responded 
to such sermons as “Is Progress an Illu- 
sion?” “Is Christianity the Final Relig- 
ion?’ “Is the Profit Motive Sufficient?” 
“Are the Ethics of Jesus Sufficient?” 
“Main Street’ and Modern Religion,” “Do 
We Need a New Idea of God?” “Plain and 
Simple Goodness.” The newspapers have 
reported such sermons. This has _ not 
only spread liberal religion through the 
community, but has given the church 
much needed publicity. Combined with 
this has gone a wider distribution of 
pamphlets than heretofore. A mailing- 
list is being arranged and a fund estab- 
lished to further this phase of religious 
education. The financial condition of the 
chureh is encouraging. There is a grow- 
ing sense of the need of business habits. 
The every-member canyass and the bud- 
get system have been adopted and prom- 
ise more stability for the future. Mrs. 
D. EB. Lynds, a lifelong member, left $500 
to the church, which is to be invested 
with other funds. The Sunday-school, 
which was non-existent a year and a half 
ago, now has an enrolment of thirty-three, 
with the certain prospect of expansion. 
Its lessons have priority ; all else is second- 
ary. The Ladies’ Industrial Society has 
been maintaining its practical usefulness 
to the community as well as to the church. 
The King’s Daughters Society also has 
been helping financially and socially. In- 
deed, there is a more confident and ex- 
pectant atmosphere. Conscious of a pre- 
cious tradition, the congregation is striv- 
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ing not to linger on past achievements, but 
to create fresh achievements. 


Sunday-school Pupils at Church 


SANTA BARBARA, CALir.—Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. Harry N. Fifer: The church 
attendance has averaged from ninety to 
one hundred despite the absence of winter 
tourists. A new and vital feature is a 
regular Wednesday evening lecture on 
“Psychology and Religion,’ by Dr. Fifer, 
which fills the parish hall. Mrs. Fifer 
regularly opens the lecture with a piano 
solo. Dr. Fifer has recently given ad- 
dresses before the high school, the W. C. 
T. U., and the Y. M. C. A. He has been 
elected a regular member of the local 
ministerial association and the Y. M. C. A. 
He also gave the Memorial address, May 
29, at the Civic Centre, on “The Flag— 
Its Threefold Meaning.” The Sunday 
morning service combines the closing exer- 
cises of the Sunday-school with the regu- 
lar church service. The pupils and teach- 
ers march into the church from the parish 
hall, where the Sunday-school classes have 
been held, and have a ten-minute closing 
exercise at the front of the auditorium. 
The church is planning to remain open 
during the summer. 


Church Doors Again Opened 


Santa Cruz, Carir.—aAll Souls Unita- 
rian Church: The American Unitarian 
Association has sent Rey. Martin Fereshe- 
tian to help renew the church life. A 
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WITHOUT COMPROMISE 


As between the Scientific Spirit on the one hand and the Democratic Spirit 
on the other, Unitarians are more firm in their belief than ever that Re- 
ligion, and nothing else, will meet present needs. 
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They believe their Religion enables them to retain their intellectual inde- 
pendence, and yet vitalizes them with all the power of a Living Faith. 


They derive from it strength, courage, hope, and a rational interpreta- 


It is positive, constructive, and dynamic; it is liberal but not easy; it is 
so simple that all can accept it. 


Yet no Religion is capable of making such great moral demands. 
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11,400 Unitarian laymen believe, with Dr. Horace Westwood, that their 
Religion, if great numbers of people everywhere will accept it, will trans- 
form society, wipe out class hatred, and bring social justice and industrial 
peace without strife. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
7 Park Square — Boston 
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Sunday-school has been organized. Al- 
though the population of Santa Cruz is 
composed quite largely of persons who 
come and go, the attendance at morning 
worship has steadily held its own. Under 
the inspiring influence of Rey. and Mrs. 


Fereshetian, the society anticipates de- 
velopment in all its branches. 


Thirty-three More Members 


Syracuse, N.Y.—May Memorial Church, 
Rev. John H. Applebee: The past year 
has been one of the most gratifying in 
the history of the church. The congrega- 
tions have been unusually good, and the 
spirit manifested encouraging. The an- 
nual meeting was held January 3. It was 
largely attended, and enthusiastic. The 
reports of the various organizations 
showed them to be in good condition, 
and revealed an increased interest in all 
the activities of the church. The bud- 
get and every-member canvass system, 
adopted a year ago, has produced a 
marked increase in the number of sub- 
scribers and the largest total subscription 
ever secured. It was unanimously voted 
to increase the minister’s salary. On the 
Sunday which commemorated the tenth 
anniversary of Mr. Applebee’s ministry,-ap- 
propriate services were held. Mr. Apple- 
bee preached on “May Memorial Church, 


Retrospect and Prospect.” Twenty-two 
joined the church. Eleyen more joined on 
Easter Sunday. Socially the year has 


been unusually active. In accordance with 
an old custom, the year opened with a 
supper commemorating the birthday of 
Rev. Samuel R. Calthrop, for almost fifty 
years the well-beloved and honored pastor 
of the church. This was followed by 
monthly suppers given by the Women’s 
Alliance, and delightful entertainments by 
various organizations of the church. 

The year in the Women’s Alliance has 
been successful. Meetings have been held 
semi-monthly, and a series of interesting 
addresses given on present-day conditions 
as they affect our religious, civic, educa- 
tional, economic, and moral lives. The 
membership has increased to one hundred 
and twenty and over $600 have been 
raised by subscriptions for next year’s 
work. The various committees have been 
active, and The Alliance has started a 
fund for a new parish house. Sewing 
meetings were held during Lent for the 
benefit of the Associated Charities and 
local hospitals. They were largely at- 
tended. Much work was done, and a 
simple luncheon was served. A Neighbor- 
hood Alliance meeting. was held in the 
fall, delegates attending from Rochester, 
Buffalo, Ithaca, and Hamburg. The Al- 
liance has also given a series of social 
gatherings in various sections of the city. 
At these gatherings new members have 
been cordially welcomed. The May Me- 
morial Chapter of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League was reorganized in the fall, and 
has been a strong factor in the life of 
the church. Its members preached from 
Sunday to Sunday during ‘the minister’s 
illness. They have also conducted lay 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


The Children’s Mission 


to Children — 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 


Presipent, ENDICOTT P, SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presiwent, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss M. Louise 
Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De 
Normandie, Richard §S. Eustis, M.D., Nathaniel 
T. Kidder, James Millar, Miss Fannie C. Osgood, 
Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Albert A. Pollard, William 
H. Slocum. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 


29 Fayette Street, Boston, Mass. (temporary). 


YOUNG MAN OR YOUNG WOMAN! 


Can you use your life to better purpose than 
by helping make better men and women, and 
teaching and inspiring them to make this a 
better world? The Christian Ministry offers a 
most attractive challenge. The world never 
needed it more. Opportunities in it for those 
of good ability and thorough training were 
never better. 

PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL FOR THE 
MINISTRY provides thorough training, offerin 
about 125 courses in eight departments o 
study. Supplementary work at Pacific School 
of Religion and University of California. Post- 
graduate study at University. Twelve weeks’ 
University summer session. Climate ideal for 
comfort and study the year round. 

Degree course of four years for undergradu- 
ates, three years for graduates. Generous 
scholarships for superior work. Two competi- 
tive scholarships of $500 for next school year. 
Term begins August 15. For Register and 
further information address the President, 


EARL MORSBH WILBUR, D.D., 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley, California. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of.trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, commercial, agricultural, and domestic arts subjects. 

All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 
Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


FRANK L. LOCKE, Present EDWARD A. CHURCH, TREASURER 


THE 


F BOSTON A 
spa YOUNG MEN’S INCORPORATED 
CHRISTIAN ao 


UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 
ROBERT WINSOR, TREASURER PERMANENT FUND 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 12, 1919 


President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 

Vice-Presidents: Ernest G. Adams or 
Brookline; Robert L. Cox of Montclair; 
Abbott A. Hanks of San Francisco; W. 
Burton Thorning of Houston. 

Treasurer, William Endicott of Boston. 

Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Hingham. 


OBJECT: 
To promote the worship of God and the ser- 
vice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 


11,400 laymen, organized in 242 Chapters, in 
the United States and Canada, are striving to 
accomplish this object by 


an increased devotion on their own part 
and by calling upon their fellows every- 
where to reinterpret citizenship in terms 
of religion ; 


assisting Unitarian churches in Univer- 
sity centres to serve thousands of stu- 
dents who are seeking truth and need 
fellowship ; 


constant effort to increase the numbers 
and influence of Unitarian ministers ; 


ready and sympathetic co-operation with 
all agencies welcoming assistance in pro- 
jects to understand and supply the needs 
of humanity ; 

widespread and efficient publicity for the 
broad, simple, and devout principles of 
Unitarian Christianity ; 

active personal participation in every ef- 


fort by which churches may, and do, 
serve their communities. 


7 PARK SQ., BOSTON ll, MASS. 


services in Barneveld, N.Y., for several 
Sundays, and also the service on Laymen’s 


Sunday when Edward H. Letchworth of. 


Buffalo preached. The League has carried 
to a successful issue three financial cam- 
paigns during the year: the local budget, 
resulting in the largest amount ever 
raised ; the Unitarian Campaign, oversub- 
scribed; and the Hoover Campaign for 
starving children of Europe. It has or- 
ganized a corps of ushers from the 
younger men of the church, and conducted 
an open forum at the close of the Sunday 
services. An interesting feature of the re- 
ligious life of Syracuse during the year 
has been a series of community Lenten 
services held at noon in Keith’s Theatre. 
These services were inaugurated by Rev. 
A. ©. Fulton of the First Presbyterian 
Church. William L. Sullivan, D.D., of 


New York, and the minister of this church 
were among the speakers. The Laymen’s 
League entertained Dr. Sullivan at lunch- 
eon at the Chamber of Commerce. It also 
arranged public meetings for Rev. Addison 
Moore and P. 8. Brayton, representatives 
of the National League. The young peo- 
ple’s Unitarian League has also had an 
active season. It has held semi-monthly 
meetings; has given a delightful enter- 
tainment at one of the monthly gather- 
ings of the church; and assisted the Sun- 
day-school in the presentation of its play 
on Christmas Sunday. The League con- 
ducted the service on Young People’s Sun- 
day, contributed to local charities and the 
Southern Circuit work, and is planning a 
picnic for thirty little folks from the Or- 
phans’ Home. It has also taken charge 
of the flowers for the pulpit. 
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From Fifteen to Seventy-five 


Topeka, Kan.—First Unitarian Society : 
Rey. Clifton Merritt Gray delivered his 
first sermon in the Unitarian church, Sun- 
day, May 1, A handful of the faithful 
few were present. Efforts to revive inter- 
est in the church for several years past, 
through the services of visiting ministers, 
had met with little response; but Mr. 
Gray pleased his small audience, and the 
people gathered courage, took fresh hope 
from the presence among them of a perma- 
nent minister, and looked about for ways 
to help. The finest professional musicians 
in town were interested to make voluntary 
contribution of their services. A system- 
atic publicity campaign was undertaken. 
The names of friends of members who 
might be interested were furnished to the 
minister. A reception to Mr. Gray was ar- 
ranged, and soliciting committees to raise 
the church budget went to work. Suc- 
cessful organization meetings, first for 
the men and then for the women of the 
church, were held. The minister worked 
tirelessly every day, and on Sunday ap- 
peared before a steadily increasing audi- 
ence. Mr. Gray so pleased his increasing 
audience, that many of them went out and 
brought a friend to the next service. 
From fifteen, the congregation grew rap- 
idly to fifty and sixty, and at the end of 
two months, Mr. Gray preached his last 
sermon before vacation, June 26, to an 
audience of seventy-five people, comfort- 
ably filling the little church auditorium. 
In the two months the church budget has 
been practically subscribed, and an ad- 
ditional amount pledged to send Mr. Gray 
to the General Conference at Detroit in 
October. The church regrets that the 
work of the parish must be interrupted 
for the summer vacation, but believes the 
outlook at. this time is most promising. 
The real work of course has just com- 
menced. The first effort must be to build 
up a congregation. Then must follow 
organization of the various departments 
of church work. The Society feels sure 
that with Mr. Gray’s return in September 
the church will go forward rapidly. 


Parish House for Service 


Worcester, Mass.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Maxwell Savage: The old, 
small parish house and the new, larger 
one will be so combined as to make one 
adequate building. On the lower floor will 
be a large church-school room, which will 
also be the dining-room, to seat four hun- 
dred. Off of this room will be study and 
library rooms, coat-room, kitchen and 
store-room, and the minister’s and parish- 
worker’s office and washrooms. Two 
broad staircases will lead to. the second 
floor, on which will be a hall seating 450, 
and containing a. stage. Both upstairs 
and down there will be rolling steel doors 
where the back wall of the present parish 
house now stands. By closing these doors, 
rooms can bé arranged for small gather- 
ings. The Women’s Alliance rooms will be 
upstairs. Downstairs, in the old part, 
there will be a large fireplace. The work 
will be carried out after the simple style 
of this New England meeting-house. 
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Is Disarmament Possible ? 


The announcement that President Harding has called a con- 
ference of the Great Powers in Washington next October to 
consider the question of disarmament should rejoice the heart 
of every true Christian. 


If the Kingdom of God on earth is ever to become a reality, 
this is surely one of the necessary steps toward that end. 


In our issue of July 21, we said:— 


“The question of disarmament quite as much as the upbuild- 
ing of the local church, is the immediate concern of ministers 
and congregations. If the religious bodies of America should 
require disarmament, they would get it. ... No one aware 
of the way public opinion forms underestimates the influence 
of the pulpit, the religious press, or the united voices of Chris- 
tian bodies. 


venes,—time enough to array popular opinion on the side of 


Four months remain before the convention con- 


international peace.” 


Tue RecisTER is preparing to do its share in accomplishing 
this end. In future numbers we shall print articles on the 
disarmament problem. We invite our readers to write us 
their thoughts on this subject. The greater the discussion, the 


better we shall be able to reach definite conclusions. 


Among the questions we should like to see discussed are the 
following: — 
Is disarmament possible? 
What measures would you suggest to make it effective? 
What can the churches, and particularly the Unitarian 
Church, do to make disarmament a reality? 


We ask that letters be limited to 400 words plainly written 
on one side of the page. 


Help to make the Washington conference productive of good 
results by expressing your convictions on this important 
subject. 
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PLEASANTRIES 


America is now witnessing the rise of 
the great meddle class.—Norfolk Virgin- 
ian-Pilot. - 


“Tom, go fetch the old horse.” “Why 
the old one, father?” ‘Wear out the old 
ones first, that’s my motto.” “Well, then, 
father, you fetch the horse.” 


Foreman: “What are you doin’ of, 
James?” Bricklayer: ‘“Sharpenin’ a bit o’ 
pencil.” Foreman: “You'll ’ave the Union 
after you, me lad. That's a carpenter's 
job.”—Punch. 


Teacher: “Johnny, your conduct is out- 
rageous. I will have to consult your 
father.” Johnny: “Better not, teacher— 
it will cost you two dollars. He’s a doc- 
tor.”—Buffalo Hxpress. 


Friend (viewing picture): “How real- 


istic! It fairly makes my mouth water.” 
Artist: “A sunset makes your mouth 
water?’ Friend: “Bless me! I thought 


” 


it was a fried egg.”—Boston Transcript. 

Former Doughboy (returning to Europe 
for a visit) :. “See that big wave?’ Fel- 
low-Passenger: “Yes.” “And the hollow 
on the left?’ “Yes.” “Well, right in the 
centre of that is where we first saw the 
U-boat.’ —Life. 


In a written examination on astronomy 
one of the questions ran, “What happens 
when there is an eclipse of the moon?” 
One student who was expert at getting 
out of difficulties wrote, “A great many 
people come out to look at it.” 


A Southern family, having lost their 
maid, pressed into service a colored girl 
who had been doing outside work. They 
first taught her to use the carpet sweeper. 
Next morning she cheerfully asked, “Miss 
Jane, shall I lawnmower de parlor ’gain 
to-day ?” 


The new guard was not familiar with a 
certain railway run in Wales. Came a 
station which rejoiced in the name Llan- 
fairfechanpwllgogerych. For a few min- 
utes he stood looking at the signboard in 
mute helplessness. Then pointing to the 
board, and waving his other arm toward 
the carriages, he called, “If there’s any- 
body there for here, this is it!” 


Those who are feeling depressed at the 
labor troubles through which we are pass- 
ing would receive a good tonic if they took 
a walk through Whitechapel, for on the 
noticeboard of a certain church there the 
following piece of anatomical pleasantry 
has been painted :— 


It is easier to smile than to frown! 
To frown you use 64 muscles, but only 13 
to smile! 
—London Morning Post. 


Three boys were discussing the great- 
ness of their fathers, each one bragging 
more than the other. The first boy said: 
“My father just takes a piece of paper 
with lines on it, and makes a few dots on 
them. ‘That’s music, and he gets $50 for 
it.” “Oh, that’s nothing,” said the second 
boy. “My father writes some words on a 
piece of paper in verse. That’s poetry, and 
he gets $100 for it.” The third boy came 
back strong. He said: “My father writes 
out some words on paper and then 
preaches them in church. That’s a ser- 
mon, and it takes six men to bring in the 
money.”’—Boston Globe. 
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UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 


SOCIETY NEEDS FOR ITS WORK:— 


(1) Annual collections from churches and 
regular gifts from individuals for current pen- 
sions for aged ministers, and 

(2) Special gifts and generous bequests for 
its Permanent Fund held for it by the Ameri- 
ean Unitarian Association as trustee. Judge 
James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert S. 
Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 
54 Kenneth St.. West Roxbury, Mass. 


Your Summer Address 


Tun REGISTER will be sent regularly to you 
so that you may read the unusual news and 
feature articles which will enliven its pages. 
Please send old and new address one week in 
advance to 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT, 
16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 9, Mass. 


Educational 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
For booklet address West Newton, Mass. 


THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. AMPLE GROUNDS 


Joun Mac Durrte, Ph.D. 


PRINCIPALS? ‘Nips, JoHN MAC DurFIE, A.B. 


WHAT SCHOOL 
for the BOY or GIRL 


To those of our readers who 
wish to secure full infor- - 


mation about reliable schools, 


THE REGISTER’S 


School Service will gladly 
furnish the requisite data. 


Such information as is not 


already in our files will be 


obtained with despatch and - 
without charge. 


Readers of 


THE REGISTER 
who will conduct schools 
next Fall are asked to send 
us catalogues and other data 


for our use. 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
pees et 11. The church is open daily from 

un : 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and 
School Streets. Rey. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
minister. Service, 10.45 a.m. Chorus of male 
voices. Sunday, August 14, Rev. Dilworth 
Lupton, Cleveland, Ohio, will preach. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner 


of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Service ar 
10.30 a.m. Sunday-school at 9.45 a.m. This 


church is open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, Masconomo 
Street, Manchester-by-the-Sea. Service, 10.30 
A.M. Sunday, August 14, Dr. William Wallace 
Fenn, Dean of Harvard Divinity School, will 
pret All seats are free. You are cordially 
invited. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The 
Old North), corner of Beacon Street and Audu- 
bon Road. All Beacon Street cars in the sub- 
way pass the door. Rev. Eugene Rodman Ship- 
pen, minister. Rev. Edward A. Horton, D.D., 
minister emeritus. Church closed for the sum- 
mer. Society co-operates with King’s Chapel 
and the First Church in holding union summer 
services at King’s Chapel. 
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